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NEW YORK, APRIL 16, 1932 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 
How Local Straw Votes Sustain the “Digest” Poll 


NCE MORE OUT OF A CLEAR SKY emerges a 
sudden testimonial of facts to vindicate the 20,000,000- 
ballot referendum. 

Facts all the more impressive because not always, perhaps, 
from approving sources. 

In some cases, for instance, they’ve been gathered by news- 
papers in politically dry territory, incredulous of Tun Dicerst’s 
wet totals. 

Loeal polls, launched by such newspapers in different parts of 
the country, have been going 
on for days, some for weeks. 
The results to date have been 
a striking corroboration of our 
poll findings. In no case has 
a local poll uncovered a dry 
majority where the Diasst 
poll sets down a wet one. All 
are wet, so far, and the degrees 
of wetness correspond remark- 
ably with those indicated in 
Tue Diacsst’s tabulations. 


In some eases the local poll 
runs a trifle less wet than our 
poll—5 or 6 per cent. On the 
other hand, at Richmond, 
Virginia, the local poll at this 
writing is about 12 per cent. 
wetter than Tue Diacest’s 
figures. 

We'll come to the returns of 
these local polls presently. 
First let us disclose the big 
kick of our own poll this 
week. 

‘» Kansas is no longer its solitary Sahara. 

Don’t. be alarmed—she hasn’t gone wet. 
poll has two Saharas now. 

A couple of weeks ago, in drawing attention to a sudden slump 
in the Sunflower State’s dry percentage—a slump which almost 
sent her over the wet top—we drew attention to the way North 
Carolina, on the wet side, had been creeping closer to the 50 per 
cent. fence, and we said, ‘‘ Watch that lady jump!” 

Well, North Carolina has jumped. In spite of what her Gov- 
ernor said to the Governor of South Carolina on a historic 
_ oeeasion, she has gone dry. 

Not what you’d call bone-dry. Just 50.06 per cent. dry. 

Kansas is 50.17 per cent. dry. 

Of the 77,878 Kansans who have returned ballots to The 
Dicxst, the drys have a lead of just 272, while North Carolina’s 
majority for the continuance of the Highteenth Amendment 
consists of eighty-one men and women among her 61,463 Dierst 


No, siree! But the 


balloters. 
Meanwhile, the total of votes tallied in the Ninth Report on 
- the next page, has mounted to 4,329,416. Of these, 3,192,129 
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Ride ’em Kansas! 
—Macaulay in the New York ‘‘Daily Mirror.” 


or 73.73 per cent. are for Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
while 1,137,287 or 26.27 per cent. are for Continuance. 

Heavy fire has been opened on the Digxst poll by some of 
the biggest and noisiest guns of the political organizations banded 
for defense of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

The whole subject of national politics as linked with the poll 
may be appropriately introduced with this timely sally from the 
New Orleans States: 

“Wonder if Tur Lirrrary Dicest would oblige us with a 

squint, under the _— strictest 


pledge of seerecy, at Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s marked ballot?” 


Te osat? we whisper in re- 

ply. ‘“‘A Driersr poll, like 
Cesar’s wife, must be above 
suspicion. Ropes and chains 
couldn’t drag any information 
about anybody’s ballot from 
us, even if we knew one per- 
son’s ballot from another’s. 
We happen to have almost 
3,000 dry ballots from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and almost 
10,000 wet ones, but we 
couldn’t identify the Presi- 
dential cross, if we would, and 
we wouldn’t if we could. 

“Pp. §. Are you sure His 
Exeelleney did send in his 
ballot, if any?”’ 

Now to be serious. 

As a target for heavy po- 
litical artillery, we find this 
choice bit in a New York 
Herald Tribune dispatch from Washington: 


“Deciding it could not ignore any longer the Lrrrrary Dicesr 
poll now showing only the one State of Kansas on the dry side, 
the National Prohibition Board of Strategy attacked the straw 
ballot and its accuracy to-day. 

‘Challenging the vote as an index of country-wide sentiment, 
the board of strategy declared that drys do not participate in 
‘meaningless ballots.’ Women and members generally of 
church congregations are not substantially represented among 
those receiving ballots, and only a very small proportion of the 
population has registered its feeling, the board declared, arguing 
that the proportion of dry strength is always larger when a large 
vote is taken. 

“Altho the board of strategy disavows apprehension over the 
Lirnrary Dicust poll, the very fact that it now breaks its silence 
on the preliminary results was interpreted in wet circles as being 
an admission of concern, at least as to the psychological effects 
of the balloting.” 


Here we pause to point out that the well-worn alibi about 
women not having a voice in Tas Diaxst’s non-partizan poll was 
destroyed completely by our special poll of the registered voters 
of Portland, Maine—women and men in separate tallies. 
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Ninth Report of the Literary Digest Prohibition Poll—Classified Geographically 


Favor Favor 
Continuance Repeal 
of Eighteenth of Eighteenth 
Amendment Amendment 


State Total 
NEW ENGLAND..... 2 a a a 261,492 333,267 
es eh ee i eS ee ee 
MAINE... 10,282 23,464 33,746 
New ELAMPSHIRE .. <6 2526.5 6,165 13,664 19,829 
VERMONT.... 4,622 10,695 15,317 
WiASSACGHUSEDES: oss oc: s sens «peus 36,886 138,320 175,206 
RuHopE ISLAND..... 3,186 17,362 
CONNECTICUT 10,634 57,987 
230,058 963,693 1,193,751 
414.564 
169,192 
379,937 


INDWil MOR Kae nictrca ee ain ets: 
New JERSEY 

PON NA SIV AINA erence o ceee tes 
1,119,153 


270,442 848,711 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL..... 


102,277 
62,976 
51,578 
35,929 
17,682 


270,122 
134,340 
220,163 
130,288 

93,798 


Ont10 

ESS KAD Ae celine b Bain cape ei nae at arah tae 
PEIN OTS Aer sy ata giiiis emcee etesn ene 
RCAICUATT IS pcos aoe ge) nts areyaieta ss 
WISCONSIN . 


GQrearNy 
BW Nw & 


Fat 
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WEST NORTH CENTRAL.... 163,155 337,411 500,566 
89,076 
53,588 
96,579 
17,119 
12,615 
29,631 
38,803 


116,068 
83,519 
135,388 
22,385 
18,274 
47,054 
77,878 


MINNESOTA 

TowAi wns. 
SVIRSROIRD Mere enter sexrexecei ate ike clone 
Norru Dakovra 

SoutH DaKkoTa 

ING RUMSRIAS, cK) ee Ae eiaeeiote Bs tore 
TRPANEAS cnn meat iahecucanih wet cka Me tucr Ss. dc 


38,809 
5,266 
5,659 

17,423 

39,075 


249,360 381,907 


2,278 
13,675 
2,745 


6,082 
45,039 


9,721 


8,360 
58,714 
12,466 


MARYLAND 
Districr OF COLUMBIA....... 


SR OUTUATIOS iss tive & sitonsis nioke oe eases ve SSP Re Mel aoe oes ae 


The history of that conclusive test was told in these columns 
last week. 

Our readers will remember that the women gave a decisive 
wet majority, somewhat less dripping than that of the men. 

They will remember, too, that the men’s and women’s com- 
bined wet percentage came out at 69.67, as against 69.54 for the 
State of Maine (without Portland) polled with Tur Diaxsr’s 
regular mailing list. 

After that extraordinary demonstration of the poll’s accuracy, 
it does not seem to us necessary to retort to any more of the 
vague and misleading diatribes against the poll launched by 
partizan propagandists, dry or wet, except now and then to toss 
out a few handy facts and figures. And that’s what we’re going 
to do now—dig up some more hard little chunks of arithmetic 
to shy back at the poll’s detractors. 

But first we’ll quote a timely little editorial in the New York 
Evening Post. Under the title, ‘‘ Trying to Discredit the Dianstr 
Poll,”’ it runs: 


“The drys are up to. their old tricks of trying to discredit the 
Literary Draxst poll upon Prohibition. The National Prohi- 
bition Board of Strategy, at Washington, yesterday attacked the 
straw vote as being meaningless and probably inaccurate. The 
drys have always done this, despite the fact that the successive 
polls of the last few years must convince any open mind, if only 
by their unfailing registration of the progress of what the drys 
themselves recognize as an anti-Prohibition wave. Concerning 
these polls, our recommendation to the Prohibitionists absolutely 
coincides with that of Dr. William Seaver Woods, editor of 
Tue Lirprary Dicest, when he said: ‘Our only suggestion to 
our dry critics is that they would do much better to accept the 
poll at its true value and shape their strategy accordingly, rather 
than to try to obscure its significance by claims which do not 
stand examination.’”’ 


Favor 
Repeal 


Favor 


State Continuance 


45,107 
41,841 
30,691 
16,499 


26,331 
21,875 
30,772 
10,987 


VIRGINIA 
West VIRGINIA 
NortH Carouina 
SouTH CAROLINA 
GEORGIA 13,877 24,511 
BLO RID AGS pte aoe ccan neh as Bite 10,007 29,869 
ee ee SS eee 
HAST SOUTH CENTRAL. -.2. 73,730 107,075 180,805 
Re a 
KENTUCKY 23,286 48,349 71,635 
TENNESSEE 25,184 26,851 52,035 
ATABAINTA IY, cdc Seances ne irae enenoee 14,709 18,309 33,018 
MIssISSIPPI ; 10,551 13,566 24,117 
oo SS SS Se 
WEST-SOUTH CENTRAL..... 86,102 137,395 223,497 
Peon eb a Men ope eS 0 ke sn 
ARKANSAS 13,389 14,772 28,161 
LovuIsIANA 6,327 28,472 34,799 
OKLAHOMA 22,893 27,716 50,609 
43,493 66,435 109,928 


30,244 67,932 98,176 


14,511 
8,449 
5,368 

19,706 
4,021 
5,312 
8,280 
2,285 


64,982 204,403 269,385 


12,268 
9,225 
43,489 


14,252 


38,192 
20,912 
145,299 


50,460 
30,137 
188,788 


28,909 


‘WASHINGTON 
OREGON 
CALIFORNIA 


Sm amin WAKINO WIN sais clei sce a arts 14,657 


1,137,287 3,192,129 4,329,416 


Now for a dash of arithmetic. The handiest facts and figures 


lying around at present are connected with scattered newspaper |) 


polls, some of which are complete, and others are still going on at 
this writing. 

All are wholly unconnected with the Diausr poll, but all were 
undertaken with a view to checking up the Drausr poll’s figures 
in their several States or localities. 

One of the earliest and largest of these check-up polls was con- 
ducted in Iowa by the Des Moines Register, one of the oldest 
newspapers in the State. 

This is how The Register’s poll compares with Tur Dicxst’s 
latest Iowa figures: 


State of Towa Continuance Repeal Total 
Des Moines Register ....... 31,009 43,348 74,357 
LithR Any Dranstes eee 29,931 53,588 83,519 


Le is worth mentioning that Tar Diarsv’s returns from Towa 
have been getting wetter, in percentage, since The Register 
conducted its straw vote. For instance, lowa’s wet percentage 
in our third report was 62.93. Hence in the beginning the Iowa 
paper’s figures were a still closer approximation of Tur Diaust’s. 

Singularly enough The Register finds that the rural districts 
vote wet, like the cities, while the small towns are dry. This is 
rather a joke on the dry leaders who are always accusing the 
“wet”? Dicust of not polling the rural regions. 

Our readers have not forgotten the very first check-up poll, in 
Wichita, Kansas, when the local Beacon obtained a wet pereent- 
age virtually identical with that of Tur Drarsr at that time. 

Turning to the latest check-up polls, here’s a little bunch of 
them: 


(For the rest of this story, please turn to page 4) 
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The Filipino Freedom Bombshell 


TERSE, STINGING DEBATE of forty minutes— 

and the House of Representatives, by a vote of 306 

to 47, passes a bill to grant independence to the 
Philippines on July 4, 1940. 

The fate of a nation, of 13,000,000 persons, of American power in 
the Far East is passed upon by the Lower House, angrily protests 
Representative Underhill (Rep., Mass.), in only forty minutes. 

“No graver news has come to Great Britain and Holland 
since the days of the Great War.’’ Thus one Administration 

official is quoted by Arthur Krock in the New York Times. 
_ Far Eastern Experts of the Administration contend that this 
action of the Lower House, if supported by a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate, may upset the whole Far Pacific balance. 
preted by Mr. Krock: 


“With the Dutch East Indies troubled, with India seething, 
with China broken by civil war and invasion, and with Japan 
consolidating her own Monroe Doctrine on the Chinese mainland, 
a notice from the House that the United States is ready to remove 
its stabilizing influence for the white man’s stake in the Orient 
(these officials say) is tantamount to open encouragement of 
every author of disorder. 

“Tt withdraws, in their opinion, the base on which the London 
treaties of 1930 were laid.”’ 


As inter 


Supported by sugar and farm interests and the American 
Federation of Labor, the independence bill, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Butier B. Hare (Dem., S. C.) provides— 


“On the Fourth of July immediately following the expiration 
of a period of eight years from the date of the inauguration of 
the government of the Philippine Commonwealth, American 
sovereignty will be withdrawn and the complete independence of 
the Philippine Islands formally recognized.” 


PAcconmind to the Washington News, a similar bill may soon be 
passed by the Senate ‘‘with not more than ten votes against it.’’ 
The Presidential veto seems inevitable to most dailies, but they 
point out that a two-thirds vote of both Houses is sufficient for 
passage over this veto. 

Papers loyal to the Administration foam with rage. The 
New York Herald Tribune says the House “stands diseredited’”’ 
before the country, in turning a deaf ear to the protests of 
Republican leaders and the written opinion of Secretary of State 
Henry L. Stimson, who had declared in a letter to Senator 
Hiram Bingham (Conn.): ‘‘To every foreign eye it would be a 
demonstration of selfish cowardice and futility on our part... . 
It would not be to the interest of world peace, but to the con- 
trary.” 

Cables to Tue Lirrrary Digest from Manila indicate that 
the American-controlled papers oppose the granting of inde- 
pendence now, while the Filipino-owned Philippines Herald and 
Packakaisa rejoice in the swift action of the House. 

The American-owned Manila Bulletin declares: 


‘““The vote was primarily one for American independence, 
American freedom from the competition of duty-free Philippines 
products, and American freedom from competition of Filipino 
labor. It was a depression vote cast by an addled House on the 
eve of a general election when the whole country is harassed to 
desperation. 

“It was not primarily a decision on the Philippines’ prepared- 
ness, not a vote of confidence in Far Eastern peace and stability. 
It was basically a get-out and put-out declaration.” 


The Filipino-owned Philippines Herald rejoices: 


“The passage of the measure in the House indicates an 
overwhelming willingness of the American people and their 
constituted representatives to redeem America’s pledge to the 
Filipinos.” 


Packakaisa, printed in the Tagalog dialect, says: 


“The overwhelming vote in the House should be a warning 
and a challenge to Hurley and to the Hoover Administration. 
Altho it is possible that the Senate may insist upon the passage 
of its own bill and the House upon the Hare bill, in which case 
a deadlock may develop, it is more probable that a readjustment 
in the nature of a compromise on independence after a period of 
ten or twelve years may be reached, and this should avert a 
possible Presidential veto.”’ 


‘Deere the denunciations, the gnashing of conservative edi- 
torial teeth, the epithets hurled at the House by the press, there 
are vigorous defenders of the Hare bill. The New York Daily 
News, tabloid offspring of the Chicago Tribune, bluntly declares 
that those twelve-and-a-half million Filipinos ‘“‘hate our cus- 


toms, ideals, hearts, livers, and lungs.”’ Furthermore: 


They Need Us in Their Business 


—Halliday in the Providence ‘“‘Journal.”’ 


“We are trying to build up the Philippines at the expense of 
many of our farmers, and of Cuba, our natural and near-by sugar 
reservoir. 

“Further, in holding the Philippines we are holding a bear by 
the tail. Should we have a war with Japan, the Philippines 
would be Japan’s most logical first point of attack.” 


Bl a Raleigh News and Observer gives unqualified approval of 
the action of the House. Recapitulating our third-of-a-century 
misadventures there, this Democratic spokesman asserts: 


‘‘A chain is no stronger than its weakest link, and the weakest 
link of the United States is the ownership‘of the Philippines. 

“Tt has brought us trouble and cost and no good, except to 
certain people who wish concessiofis and profit. 

“The Filipinos have as much right to control their own coun- 
try as the people of the United States had in 1776 to control 
this country.” 


The Baltimore Sun emphasizes the need of deliberate, far- 
seeing, step-by-step action: 


“Tf the Philippines wish their freedom, and that seems clear, 
then they are entitled to it; but this country is obligated, after 
all these years of control, to see that there is a decent transition, 
with every attention to both the political and economic welfare 
of the islands.” 
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Finding the Hole tn 


PEND LESS! 
That is the nation’s ery to its law-makers in Washing- 
ton as voiced by hundreds of editorials, thousands of 
letters, and repeated by members in influential positions in both 
Houses of Congress and by the President of the United States 

himself. 

True, the House of Representatives finally rose in its might 
to declare for a balanced budget. But even that, observes the 


Taxes and Savings in the House Bill 
As summarized in Washington press dispatches 


Treasury Committee 

Estimate Estimate 
$122,000,000 $122,000,000 
Corporation income tax. ©. 2.04.5.) 3% 43,400,000 43,400,000 
Income-tax administrative changes. . 204,000,000 214,000,000 
Hetate tax Changes... 2... c een 20,000,000 20,000,000 
Gift tax changes..... pe 5 ee ae 5,000,000 10,000,000 


EXCISE AND MISCELLANEOUS TAXES 
Sales of capital stock 70,000,000 70,000,000 
Sales "Of Mondsee were he oe oh casa eae 25,000,000 25,000,000 
Issues of capital stock and bonds.... 8,000,000 8,000,000 
Converances's y ack. 5 eclectic as Re 10,000,000 10,000,000 
Sales of produce (5 cents per $100). . 6,000,000 6,000,000 
Admissions (1 cent for each 10 cents 
over 45 cents) 40,000,000 40,000,000 
Lubricating oil (4 cents per gallon). . 35,000,000 35,000,000 
Imported gasoline, fuel oil, etc. (1 cent 
per gallon) 5,000,000 25,000,000 
Malt and wort (35 cents per gallon), 
grape concentrates (40 per cent.).. 46,000,000 46,000,000 
Telephone and telegraph messages, 
etc., except press and radio services 33,000,000 33,000,000 
Imported coal ($2 ton) 500,000 500,000 
Cosmetics, etc. (10 per cent. of manu- 
facturers’ sales) 20,000,000 20,000,000 
Furs (10 per cent. of manufacturers’ 
15,000,000 15,000,000 
Jewelry (10 per cent. of manufac- 
turers’ sales). . 15,000,000 15,000,000 
Sporting goods and cameras (10 per 
cent. of manufacturers’ sales) 6,500,000 6,500,000 
Beverages (1921 act rates) 10,000,000 10,000,000 
Matches (4 cents per 1,000) 11,000,000 11,000,000 
Chewing-gum (5 per cent. of manufac- 
turers’ sales). . 3,000,000 3,000,000 
Radios and phonographs (5 per cent. 
of manufacturers’ sales) 11,000,000 11,000,000 
Mechanical refrigerators (5 
of manufacturers’ sales) 6,000 ,000 6,000,000 
Automobiles (3 per cent. of manufac- 
turers’ sales) 44,000,000 44,000,000 
Trucks (2 per cent. of manufacturers’ 
4,000,000 4,000,000 
Accessories (1 per cent. of manufac- 
turers’ sales) 8,000,000 8,000,000 
Candy (5 per cent. of manufacturers’ 
price) 12,000,000 12,000,000 
Safety-deposit boxes (10 per cent. of 
rental) 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Yachts, motor-boats, etc. (above $15 
Value, TO per Cent: ccc. asses vine 500,000 500,000 
Oil transported by pipe line (8 per 
cent. of charge) 20,000,000 20,000,000 
Firearms and shells (10 per cent. of 
manufacturers’ sales) 2,500,000 2,500,000 
Increased postage, etc 135,000,000 135,000,000 


Total in tax bill as passed April1.. $997,400,000 $1,032,400,000 
Savings— 2 
General budget cuts (estimated) .... $125,000,000 $200,000,000 
Minor postal increases............. 30,500,000 30,500,000 


Total new revenue.............. $1,152,900,000 $1,262,900,000 


Detroit News, “‘leaves a headache in that the balance is reached 
much more by taxation than by diminishing the need of taxation.’ 

Government expenses must come down, declares the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. The people, says the Nashville Banner, de- 
mand radical economies. ‘‘Soak government officers, govern- 
ment salaries, and unwarranted gratuities, instead of soaking the 


Uncle Sam’s Pocket 


taxpayers’ pocketbooks, and the rise in taxation will stop,’’ 
ventures the Kansas City Star. 

No sooner had the House handed the revenue bill over to the 
Senate than the controversy between the White House and the 
capitol began over methods of retrenchment. 

Of course, every one expects the Senate to make hash, or 
mince-meat, or what you will, out of that revenue measure the 
House finally adopted by a vote of 327 to 64. And apparently 
the Senate can treat it rough without much criticism. This tax 
baby that was laid on the steps of the Senate for wet-nursing 
is “a child of many deformities,” in The Wall Street Journal’s 
phrase. The Chicago Tribune ealls it ‘‘a calamity without 
precedent,”’ and insists that ‘if the Senate does not crush this 
infamous tax-bill, and if both Houses do not set themselves to 
the task of slashing expenditure by at least a billion dollars, no 
one dare predict when the 8,000,000 unemployed will find work, 
or when the ruinous deflation of values will cease.” 


W aut, a slash of a billion dollars is about four times as much as 
anybody in Washington seems to be considering very seriously. 
But the Ways and Means Committee did count on some $200,- 
000,000 of further economies to complete the budget’s balance. 
And so the President rather unexpectedly wrote a little message 
to Congress, and said that this additional sum could be saved 
only ‘“‘by a definite national legislative program of economy 
which will authorize the consolidation of government bureaus 
and independent establishments, and, beyond this, which will 
permit the removal of long-established methods which lead to 
waste; the elimination of the less necessary functions, and the 
suspension of activities and commitments of the Government not 
essential to the public interest in these times.” But this, he 
added, would mean changes in the laws and, therefore, action by 
Congress. And to do the job right the President suggested that 
representatives of the two Houses should meet with representa- 
tives of the Executive to plan a program of economy and recom- 
mend the necessary legislation. 

And how this innocent-sounding message did stir up Congress! 
Democrats and Republicans both seemed to think the President 
ought to tell what changes he would like. To Democratic Leader 
Robinson of the Senate this message sounded just like a plan 
for another one of those Hoover commissions, and commissions 
“ordinarily merely are a way to postpone definite and effective 
action.’’ Senator Borah, altho proud of his record as an econo- 
mizer, simply had to disagree with the President, saying, ‘‘I can 
not vote for a generalization, and I will not vote to delegate 
legislative power.” 

When the President read all these remarks he wondered how 
intelligent members of Congress could so misunderstand the 
English language. And the next morning he was out with a 
careful explanation. He named three ways in which money 
could be saved. First, the appropriations under the present laws 
can be cut down even more than they already have been. Second, 
expenditures now required by law can be reduced by changing 
the laws. In fact, Mr. Hoover has heard of eighty-five differ- 
ent possibilities of this kind, which would save a good many 
dollars. And, finally, the thing that seems most important of 
all to Mr. Hoover, because he has urged it in and out of sea- 
son ever since his early days in the Department of Commerce, 
is the reorganizing of government work so as to cut out useless 
and obsolete and overlapping bureaus and commissions. So the 
President’s idea, as he repeats it, is to have a Senator or two 
and a Representative or two quietly sit down with an appointee 
or two of Mr. Hoover’s to work out a sort of ‘‘national econ- 


omy bill” that will take care of these last two important fields 
of possible saving, 


{ 
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number of Republican and conservative dailies. 


The President is dead right in going at it this way, say a 
For instance, 
the New York Journal of Commerce defends Mr. Hoover against 
the charge of passing the buck to Congress, pointing out that 
“budgetary savings are necessarily limited so long as existing 
laws creating and specifying various activities remain unchanged.” 
The New York Herald Tribune agrees with him in considering 
the problem ‘‘a delicate one, best handled by a non-partizan 
committee representing the governmental agencies concerned.” 
The Detroit Free Press feels that “the country should make it 
very plain to Congress that it must drop jealousy, pettiness, and 
politics, and go along with the President in this matter.’”’ The 


_ Boston News Bureau likes the way the President has acted, con- 


sidering him both bold and conciliatory, while Congress is 
extremely touchy: ‘‘It quarreled with the President’s earlier 
proposals that he be given authority to direct a revamping of the 
governmental machine; now there is fault-finding just because 
the President proffers a chance to share.” 


Ox the other hand, the Philadelphia Record and Newark 
News feel that budget making is an executive function, and that 
the President could make a start at once by cutting out much 
waste in the executive departments. Walter Lippmann is critical 
in one of his New York Herald Tribune articles. He says that 
“Mr. Hoover’s record on the budget is one of postponement and 
temporizing,’’ and asks: ‘‘Why does he not suggest the necessary 
changes?’”’ The vice of the Hoover procedure, according to this 
writer on politics, ‘‘lies in its timidity and evasiveness.”’ As we 
read on: 


“Nothing less than an overriding national opinion can break 
down the political resistance to economy, and only the President 
can arouse that opinion and make it effective. 

“Who but the President can lead a movement to attack the 
fantastically bloated costs of the Veterans’ Bureau? 

‘““Who but he can lead a movement against sectional and 
special subsidies? 

‘““Who but he can provide a plan for dealing with administra- 
tive waste? 

‘Who but he can overcome the resistance of the office-holders 
to a reduction in salaries? 


PUZZLE:- FIND THE MAN WHO 
PAYS FOR THE CAR. 


Copyright, 1932, by the New York Tribune, Inc, Courtesy of the New York Herald Tribune 


They Don’t Even Slow Down 
—Darling in the New York ‘Herald Tribune.” 
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The Gathering Storm 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis ‘‘Post-Dispatch.’’ 


“Tf, however, the President evades his responsibility and tries 
to diffuse it in a committee, he provides an example of timidity 
to the Congress. He shows them that he, too, is afraid of the 
opposition which frightens them, and instead of nerving them to 
the ordeal he unnerves them. 

“To the country, which was never more eager for economy, 
his procedure means the refusal of leadership and the lack of any 
definite program which it can support.” 


or this economy is not as simple as it sounds, thoughtful 
writers agree. Mark Sullivan recalls in The Herald Tribune 
that the equivalent of Mr. Hoover’s proposal to save money by 
reorganizing the government departments was made by Presi- 
dent Taft in 1910, and was repeated by Presidents Harding, 
Coolidge, and Hoover. But— 

“Congress has never taken a step toward it. 

“Tn normal times each individual of 531 might be willing, but 
the aggregate of all would not be able to do it. 

“The reason is that reorganization would disturb government 
employees who have, so to speak, vested interests in their jobs. 
It would disturb local interests in various sections. Wiping out 
the Shipping Board, for example, would disturb commercial 
interests as well as individuals in many ports. 

‘‘Hvery such interest and every such employee has his Con- 
gressman. The sum of this pressure on all is that no general 
reorganization can be accomplished. It becomes a kind of re- 
verse log-rolling. 

“Tt has come to be an axiom that the only way to accomplish 
reorganization is for Congress first to tie its own hands by dele- 
gating the task to a body whom Congress itself can not disturb.” 


Oxn explanation why the pruning-knife is not speedily put to 
work in Washington is offered by Frank R. Kent in the Balti- 
more Sun. Everybody, he says, is strong for economy in a 
general way, ‘“‘but when it comes to applying the knife specifi- 
cally and directly to employees put in their places through political 
influence and possessing political influence in their individual 
communities, there is a mutual shrinkage from the step.” 

Mr. Kent takes, for example, ‘‘the great army of rural mail- 
carriers.” The average route was laid out in the old horse-and- 
buggy days, and what used to be a day’s work is now only a 
matter of a couple of hours. Consolidation of these routes would 
save nearly $50,000,000, we are told, “‘but does any one propose 
to do that?” ‘‘No one does,” says Mr. Kent, simply because 
‘the rural mail-carriers are a powerfully political lot.” And the 
same answer comes when it is suggested that there might be a 
saving in the expense of those 6,000 county agents of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. And “it is the same way with the 
veterans; no elective office-holder wants to step on a veteran.” 


—————— 
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“Prize Boob” Farm Loans 


S HE HITTING HIMSELF IN THE EYE? 
That’s the first impression some get as they read that 
. our Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, has labeled 
his department ‘the prize boob in the history of finance.” 

Washington was startled by the strange twist that put a gov- 
ernment official on record as applying harsh epithets to his own 
bureau. 

“The Secretary made his statement,’’ says the Associated 
Press, ‘“‘in explaining that the department was handling agri- 
cultural loans instead of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation ‘because the 
Corporation is doing business on a busi- 
ness basis, and loans that are now being 
made under the name of agriculture can 
not by the furthest stretch be called good 
business.’”’ 

The department, he declares, is lending 
‘““‘more money on thinner security and 
sustaining more losses than ever before 
in the history of money-lending in the 
world.” 

‘““We have to lend, regardless 
farmer’s economic position,’ he 
‘Inevitably we incur losses.” 

As the Secretary pictures the situa- 
tion, the Government is lending millions 
of dollars to farmers that they may raise 
more wheat and cotton, and so swell the 


of the 
adds. 


already enormous surpluses. 

Two hundred million dollars was ap- 
propriated this year, and of this sum 
$75,000,000 will be available for loans 
by June, we read. That amount is 
sufficient to take eare of the small farmer, 
according to Secretary Hyde, who would 
use the remaining $125,000,000 to finance 


the finding of foreign markets. GonpHahebUadanreon 


As further evidence of the department’s 
“prize boob”’ rating, the Secretary points 
to the fact that of the $48,000,000 lent 
for crop last year, 
which were due last fall, but 55.4 per 

cent. has been collected. And the department still is collecting 
loans made in 1921. 

To all this comes a retort from Senator Joseph T. Robinson of 
Arkansas, Democratic leader of the Senate. Declaring that 
Secretary Hyde is “‘manifestly not in sympathy with the relief 
which the law provides should be administered through his 
department,’’ Senator Robinson also says— 


“a 


ing 


production loans 


“Advances to aid agriculture are an essential if not an in- 
dispensable feature of emergency legislation. Of course, loans 
of the character contemplated to aid in agricultural production 
by their own nature can not be made on the basis of commercial 
loans either as to security or time of payment.” 


On the other hand, ‘‘Secretary Hyde is to be congratulated on 
possessing sufficient courage to break precedent,’’ says the Chi- 
cago Daily News, ‘‘and appear as a vigorous critic rather than as 
a defender of a government policy which his common sense can 
not approve.” 

“But if Hyde’s department takes his advice and spends money 
developing foreign markets,” asserts the Philadelphia Record, 
“it will remain the prize boob in the history of finance.” 

“Who is the really biggest boob?’’ asks the Camden Courier- 
Post. ‘‘Who is ‘homo boobus’ in person? Is he not John Smith, 


9) 


American taxpayer? 


Highest Losses in History 


His department, says Secretary Hyde, is lend- 
more money on thinner security and 
sustaining more losses than ever before in 
the history of money-lending in the world.”’ 


1 
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To Europe at Bargain Rates 


ce UROPE ON THE BARGAIN COUNTER!” 
That’s what the drastic reduction in transatlantic 
steamship rates means to Americans, says the Chi- 
eago Evening Post. 

“Not only have steamship rates come down,” notes this 
paper, ‘“‘but the continental hotels have revised their estimates 
of the fees which can be extracted from tourists.” 

However, the big news is the sharp reduction announced by 
the leading transatlantic lines. Their action sends the cost of a 
trip to Europe down to the lowest level 
since before the war, we read. All classes 
of service are affected, and the cuts 
range from 10 per cent. in the third class 
to as high as 50 per cent. in some instances 
for first-class accommodations. 

“The new steamship rate,’ remarks 
John J. Daly in the Washington Post, 
‘“brines the price of the average ticket to 
Europe within the reach of all—about 
$100 for a one-way trip.” 

This is exciting news, even for the 
average man, many observers remark. 
Indeed, ‘‘the American tourist, who al- 
ready holds the speed record for sight- 
seeing, may break his own mark this 
summer,’ says the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, figuring it out this way: 


“The average salaried man gets two 
weeks’ vacation. The passage to Europe 
and back takes ten days at the shortest. 
That would leave him four days on the 
Continent. 

‘For years this salaried man may have 
wished to see Europe, but he was appalled 
at the expense entailed in setting his foot 
on foreign soil for ninety-six hours. Now 
he ean do it for a fifth less. 

‘‘Maybe he’ll take the leap—and cer- 
tainly the steamship lines hope he will. 
If he does, trust him not to be content 
with one capital. Traveling by night, 
sight-seeing by day, he ought to be good 
for at least three cities.” 


ql 


” T aansaruanric travel has been hard 
hit for several years, many of the palatial liners making the 
round trips at a big loss more than half the time,” explains 
Tom Pettey in a New York dispatch to the Chicago Tribune: 


“Some of the liners have been kept going only by making 
short-haul whoopee cruises in between the unprofitable ecross- 
Atlantic voyages. 

“According to the most recent statistics, only 624,050 passen- 
gers made the trip between American and European ports last 
year, against a total of 1,228,630 in 1930. New passport figures 
to June 30, 1931, were 89,323, as compared with 149,966 to 
June 30, 1930. 


‘The short-cruise business was made profitable because of the 
bargain rates offered, and the transatlantic lines are going to 
endeavor to boost the travel industry by the same method.” 


“The United States Lines led the way in announcing 20 per 
cent. reduction,’ says a New York dispatch to the Baltimore 
Sun, “‘and was followed by the White Star, Red Star, and At- 
lantic Transport of the Roosevelt-International Mercantile 
Marine group, the North German Lloyd, Hamburg-American, 
Cunard and Anchor, and the French Line.” 

A few days later, reduced schedules also were announced by 
the Holland-America Line, the Italian lines, comprising the 


N.G.1., the Lloyd Sabaudo, and the Cosulich, and the Canadian 
-acifie line, 


S 


DEATH BY RADIUM POISONING sends a chill of 
apprehension over the country. 
. Radium, the mysterious, powerful ally of the medi- 
eal profession in its fight on disease, kills a man in New York 
City. He had taken minute quantities of it for his health. 

And now Federal, State, and local authorities are pushing an 
intensive, nation-wide inquiry into the sale of radium “cures.” 

But while the authorities are trying to find out how many 
_ people have been exposed to these so-called remedies, they point 
out that under no circumstances should the fate of this radium- 
poisoning victim be confused with the radium treatment accorded 
- cancer patients. 
In these treatments, ‘‘no radium actually 
enters the patient’s body,” notes the New 
York Herald Tribune, “‘but only alpha 
_ particles, whose effect is controlled by the 
specialist giving the treatment.” 

Eben M. Byers, Pittsburgh steel manu- 
_ facturer and sportsman, died in a New York 
~ hospital—‘‘ the first New York victim,” says 
The Herald Tribune, ‘‘of a nationally ad- 
| vertised ‘radium water,’ and the second 
known to the American medical profession.” 

“Byers, who was fifty-one, began taking 
_ ‘Radithor’ more than two years ago on 
| advice of a Pittsburgh physiotherapist,” 
4) ‘says the United Press— 


“The former national amateur golf cham- 
pion had complained of pain in his arm and a 


“Byers became enthusiastic about the 
'-compound. He took as many as two and 
three bottles daily. He told his friends about 
it. Several cases of twenty-four bottles each 

were ordered sent to his residence in Pitts- 
_ burgh, Southampton, and Aiken, South 


z Carolina. Copyright by Strickler Studio 
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Radium Poisoning 


tories was listed as Dr. William J. A. Bailey, not named in 
‘American Physicians and Surgeons,’ the ‘Medical Directory 
of New York, New Jersey and Connecticut,’ or ‘Who’s Who in 
American Medicine.’ 

‘An investigation of radium dial paint deaths of seven workers 
in the plant of the United States Radium Plant at East Orange 
was prolonged to include the Bailey product. The commission’s 
complaint against Bailey’s company charged, among other things, 
false and misleading advertising. Dr. Flinn was one of those 
testifying that the product was dangerous. 

“Byers was too ill already to appear himself before the com- 
mission in Washington, but his testimony was taken at his South- 
ampton home, September 10, 1931. 

“Meanwhile, altho the inquiry had not 
been concluded, the Bailey Company closed 
its laboratory and ceased advertising or 
marketing ‘Radithor.’ Upon completion 
of the investigation, the commission never- 
theless issued a ‘cease and desist’ order.” 


Abs c. c. MOyAR, the Pittsburgh physi- 
cian who prescribed ‘Radithor’ for Mr. 
Byers,”’ says The Herald Tribune, ‘denied 
the report that more than a hundred of his 
patients were suffering from radium poison- 
ing, and volunteered the opinion that Mr. 
Byers had died from a combination of blood 
diseases which had induced gout.’ As this 
paper quotes Dr. Moyar— 


“The statement of a New York physi- 
otherapist to the effect that 100 patients 
of a Pittsburgh physiotherapist were suffer- 
ing from radium poisoning was an absolute 
lie. JI am the physiotherapist referred to. 
I never had more than a dozen patients on 
radium water at any one time. J never hada 
death among my patients for radium treat- 
ment. 

““T have taken as much or more radium 


water of the same kind as Mr. Byers took, 
“| “Each bottle, according to Dr. Frederick : : 6 7) and I am fifty-one years old, active and 
Killed by a Radium “Cure”: healthy. There is less than a microgram in 


‘|- B. Flinn, contained one microgram of radium 


distilled water. One was instructed to drink, 


~ radium. 

“About a year and a half ago, according to his physicians, 
| Byers lost the ‘toned-up feeling.’ He lost weight and suffered 
| severe headaches. He felt pain, especially in his jaw. He lost 
- “several teeth. 

— “The positive diagnosis of radium poisoning was made a year 
ago, after Dr. Joseph S. Wheelwright, attending physician, had 
eonsulted Dr. Flinn. Flinn has diagnosed more cases of radium 
poisoning induced through industrial contact with the element 
than has any other American physician. 

‘‘Byers’s case was hopeless from the time that diagnosis was 
first made, it was said. Five micrograms of radium deposited in 
the bones over a period of years, Dr. Flinn said, were sufficient 

~ eventually to cause death. Byers had taken hundreds. 

‘“‘When radium is taken internally, Dr. Flinn said, it is at- 
tracted immediately to the bone structures. Once imbedded 

| in the bone, it begins to eat away the bone structure. 

F “One gram of radium emanates 32,000,000 ‘pin-pricks’ against 

the bone structure. In Byers’s case, about 33135 millionths of a 

gram accumulated in his bones. 

‘“‘Nothing will reduce effectiveness of the attack except the 
~ actual elimination of the radium. But to eliminate the radium, 
Dr. Flinn pointed out, it is necessary also to eliminate a large 
quantity of the bone calcium. This elimination treatment 1s 
effective, therefore, only in those cases which have been detected 

ly. 

eet Radithor’ was manufactured by the Bailey Radium Labora- 

tories, Inc., of East Orange, New Jersey. The head of the labora- 


and one microgram of esothorium, another Eben M. Byers, whose death focuses each bottle of water. There are several kinds 
_radio-active compound but cheaper than the country’s attention on the danger of radium water. I believe that radium 
radium. These were mixed with triple- of radium when taken internally. water has a definite place in the treatment 


of certain diseases, and I prescribe it when I 
deem it necessary. This particular kind, ‘Radithor,’ has been off 
the market for two years.” 


An Mr. Bailey, who manufactured ‘‘Radithor,”’ ‘insisted 
that his product could not have been the cause of Byers’s death.” 

‘He said that he had not discontinued making it because of the 
intervention of the Federal Trade Commission, but because of 
the depression. ‘I have drunk more radium water than any 
man alive,’ Mr. Bailey said, ‘and I never have suffered any ill- 


rae) 


effects. 

‘Tf there is any lesson in this case which the general public 
should heed,” says the Hartford Courant, “it is that anything 
containing radium, or even alleged to carry it, should be ad- 
ministered by competent specialists.” 

Reassurance for those who may fear they have been exposed 
to radium poisoning marks the editorial comment of the New 
York Herald Tribune: 


“The safety, so far as radium poisoning is concerned of modern 
methods of treating cancer with this element, arises from a funda- 
mental difference in use. 

‘Tn these treatments no radioactive material is swallowed to 
remain a longer or shorter time within the body. 

‘‘Persistent swallowers of radium will do well, however, to 
consult a competent physician immediately, to be tested for 
accumulated radioactivity, and to begin, if needed, the counter- 
active treatment devised by Professor Flinn.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Iv now costs 9.3 per cent. less to live, if you call this living. 
—Erie 

Axnovr the only thing left to tax is the wolf at the door.— 
Ohio State Journal. 


Times. 


Passpncer traffic has fallen off, but many railroads are letting 
their dividends ride.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Ir begins to look as tho the ‘““stop-Roosevelt’”? movement 
would be left to Mr. Hoover.—Toronto Star. 


Ir men can hide behind women’s skirts these days, it’s more 
than a lot of the women can do.—Atlanta Constitution. 


Our citizens are warned to beware of counterfeit ten-dollar 
bills. The bulk of the population remains calm, tho grateful for 
the compliment.—The New Yorker. 


Ir seems that employers can’t 
keep up wages if they keep wages 
up.—Atlanta Constitution. 


PROHIBITION made one. great 
difference. The jails used to be 
occupied by the consumers.—Pub- 
lishers Syndicate. 
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WueEn Japan starts balancing her ha 
WALKING ONTHE } 


budget after the war she’ll probably | 
have to recall all her touring °* 
jugglers.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Somesopy out West, a news note 
says, kidnaped a piccolo-player. No 
one should be allowed thus to con- 
fuse our national sense of right and 
wrong.— Boston Herald. 


How about just eliminating Con- 
gressmen’s salaries entirely for a 
time, and offering the boys a per- 
centage cut in the Federal surplus, 
if any?—Des Moines Register. 


A RECENT survey shows that the 
average radio is used 4.04 hours 
daily. In that case, it would seem 
that the average neighbor has 5.941 
radios.—Christian Science Monitor. 


Wuar the men of this country 
need, declares a Congressional orator, is something to stiffen 
their backbones. Oh, well, spring gardening isn’t far off.— 
Boston Herald. 


Ereut thousand Chinese were killed at Shanghai. That should 
teach them to buy more Japanese goods.—Richmond News- 
Leader. 


Moprrn symbols of material success: An ocean-going yacht; 
a fleet of fast cars; an armed guard for your children.—Chicago 
Daily News. 


A LECTURING oculist claims spinach is beneficial to the eyes. 
One hesitates to suggest, however, that it be crossed with the 
grapefruit.—Detroit News. 


We tremble lest that $25,000,000 tax on cosmeties in the 
revenue bill should ultimately drive the roses from the cheeks 
of our dear ones.—Boston Herald. 


ADMITTING some prejudice in her favor, we still are constrained 
to admonish China that the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment requires horse sense.—Washington Post. 


Tue present Belgian king, we glean from the foreign news, is 
doing much to preserve the wild life of Africa. The former king, 
you may recall, did much in the same direction in Paris.— Boston 
Herald. 


“A carrer should be beaten slowly,” says a spring-cleaning 
hint. The average husband, suspecting that he will be requested 
to perform this operation, beats it as fast as he ean—The Humor- 
ist (London). 


No One Else Could Do It 


—Thomas in the Detroit ‘‘News.”’ 


Tur stop-Roosevelt boys had better get going themselves. 
—Dallas News. 


Tupre are a number of people on the ether who should be 
under it.—Atlanta Constitution. 


EveEN the great Teddy of the family never hunted an elephant 
from the back of a tiger.—Altoona Tribune. 


You ean now purchase gnus as low as $200 apiece, but even at 
that figure no gnus will be good gnus to us.—Boston Herald. 


Anyway, the great financiers were great men when there was 
nothing to do but rake it in and count it—Chatham (Ont.) News. 


Lake Puacrp winter sports were very poorly attended. 
Probably because seeing something hit the toboggan was no 
novelty.— Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 


Axout the only thing that is up 
for a large number of investors is 
the jig.—Boston Herald. 


UNLIKE some other walls China’s 
great Wall can not be protected by 
broken China.—Dublin Opinion. 


Anyway, the corner just around 
which prosperity is seems to be 
an ideal parking place.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


“MATRIMONY” is a serious word, 
says a magazine writer. Word? 
We thought it was a sentence.— 
Atlanta Constitution. 


Tuis is a land of opportunity 
where a family can progress in one 
generation from a plain cabin to a 
eabin plane.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Mayor WALKER says there is no 
fun in being a mayor in New York. 
Possibly that is why he doesn’t 
try it so very often.— Boston Herald. 


Tue limit is reached when the 
underworld helps hunt for a kid-— 
naped baby because rum-running 
isn’t safe while the police are search- 
ing cars.—Parkersburg Sentinel. 


TubERE’D be no shortage of G. O. P. Presidential timber if all 
the Hoover board heads could be counted as board feet.— 
Arkansas Gazetie. 


You see, the reason France keeps on withdrawing millions of 
gold from America is because she’s so poor she can’t pay her 
war debts.—Manila Bulletin. 


A Mr. MicnarnL Paparuca, of Los Angeles, worked thirty- 
five years to learn to spin a top in his hand. He can now spin 
a top in his hand.— Detroit News. 


Tue retired capitalist who is advising industry to “dig in” 
seems to have overlooked the fact that the hole it’s in now is 
plenty big enough.—Boston Herald. 


Presipent Hoover Lauds President Washington as Engineer. 
—Head-line. And no doubt President Washington would laud 
President Hoover as an engineer.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Lona ago the doctors abandoned the idea that bleeding the 
patient would cure all his ailments, and sooner or later the same 
light may dawn on the tax-levying agencies.—Arkansas Gazette. 


“Tue Welsh language is unimportant as an official language,” 
says Mr. Caradoc Evans. This seems to support the humani- 


tarian view that it should only be used in self-defense.—Punch 
(London). 


“Te only thing a banker will lend you now is his ears,” says 
the Greensboro Herald-Journal. Well, he’s pretty free, too, with 


his noes.—Weston Leader. But at least he’s not overworking his 
ayes.—Arkansas Gazette. 
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‘steering wheel. 
_ The Soviet motor age was an- 


')mounced as beginning, and one of the 


| speakers at the opening ceremonies 


i “When we place the U.S. S. R. at 
ithe wheel of an automobile and a 
tmuzhik (peasant) on a tractor, let the 
‘venerable capitalists boasting of their 
‘civilization’ try to reach us.” 

m In other words, Soviet Russians 
| were telling the world: ‘‘Watch our 
jdust.”” But now, it appears, the 
) Soviet Government realizes that the 
' efficient running of modern mass- 
| production plants requires bosses 
) with authority, and requires obedi- 


and discipline among the 


‘) workers. 


What the Moscow Industrial Ga- 
} ete, organ of the Heavy Industry 
i “the interfer- 


Commissariat, calls 
'ence of democratic meetingism” is 
largely to blame for the snag the 
“enormous Nizhni Novgorod automo- 
pile plant has struck. ‘‘Meetingism” 
means the habit Russian workers 


ij) have of holding meetings to decide 
| whether to carry out the orders is- 


sued to them by their boss. 
— But it is not only in this much- 
heralded automobile plant that the 


| unceasing conflict between the bosses 
/ and the workers halts production, 


according to The Industrial Gazette, 


| which, in an editorial cabled to THE 


‘Lirerary Digest, complains bitterly: 


only to this factory. 


prises. 


of mismanagement. 


resolution brings to our attention.” 


“The. revelation about the automobile factory applies not 
In a whole row, and a very long row, of 
factories, we observe the same rotten chain—weakness of eco- 
nomic management breaks up industrial production. 

“The lesson of Nizhni Novgorod is a lesson for many enter- 
It is a lesson in the first place for economic leaders, and 
it is also a lesson for the press, which sometimes hushes up stories 


‘Unified administration, closely linked with the Communist 
party and with the trade-union organizations, maximum care of 
machinery, and strengthening of the réles of foremen and in- 
_ structors—these are the points which the Central Committee’s 


ae official organ of the Communist party, the Moscow 
Pravda, is equally indignant at what it calls the 
management” in which the Nizhni Novgorod plant is entangled. 
It recalls the high purpose the workers had in setting up not only 
this huge plant, but also the Amo Factory at Moscow. 
eabled editorial from Pravda to Tue Lirerary Diaust, we read: 


countries. 


Soviet Photo Service 


A Girl Toiler at Nizhni Novgorod 


Soviet Russia’s $119,000,000 automobile plant—‘‘a 
challenge to Detroit’’—is found to be the victim of 
conflict between the bosses and the workers. The 
workers have the habit of holding meetings to decide 
whether they will or will not carry out orders. 


shortest possible time. 


FOREIGN COMMENT 
The “Rotten Chain” in 


HE LARGEST AUTOMOBILE PLANT in Europe, 
Soviet Russia’s $119,000,000 ‘‘challenge to Detroit”? was 
suddenly struck with a kind of paralysis three months 
after its confident start on January 1 of this year. 

What is more, Soviet editors charge that a ‘‘rotten chain” of 
mismanagement is responsible for failure in other factories. 

bi The giant automobile project was set in motion, the press 
) inform us, with the design of putting every Russian behind a 


Soviet Industry 


“Having built such plants as the Moscow Amo Factory and 
that at Nizhni Novgorod, the working class of the Soviet Union 
showed that it had started with all possible firmness and speed 
toward a solution of a great historical problem, namely, to cover 
in a decade the distance separating the technical and economic 
level of the Soviet Union from the level of the leading capitalist 


“While the Moscow factory has been steadily increasing 
production, the Nizhni Novgorod plant has been obliged to stop. 


“What is wrong? Perhaps the 
Moscow factory is better equipped. 
But the equipment at Nizhni Novgo- 
rod is not worse, and in some re- 
spects is better in providing a 
basis for a continuous flow of mass 
production. Then why has the con- 
tinuous flow stopt? 

“It is stopt because leadership at 
the factory is dangling helplessly in 
a web of mismanagement. 

“Leaders of the factory are issuing 
paper resolutions and broad declara- 
tions to the Communist party, and 
are unable to mobilize the masses in 
the Bolshevist manner for a genuine 
struggle to conquer the complicated 
processes of production.” 


an Amo Factory at Moscow is the 
only other automobile plant in Rus- 
Sia) ands is in Moscow 
Associated Press dispatches as being 
“comparatively But the 
Nizhni Novgorod factory, we are 
told, was expected to send Russia 
from thirty-second to eighth place in 
world automobile production. 

The discovery that all was not 
running on schedule at Nizhni 
Novgorod appears in a proclamation 
of the powerful Central Committee of 
the Communist party, which de- 
manded drastic reforms in leader- 
ship. And the reforms are being 
made quickly, it appears. The secre- 
tary of the regional party committee 
at the plant was ordered dismissed, 
foundry and assembly captains were 
discharged, and a Moscow correspon- 
dent of the Associated Press relates: 


described 


small.” 


‘‘The regional party committee was told to establish immedi- 
ately personal responsibility for operation of the project in one 
directing head. The committee also was instructed to reorganize 
the plant’s party structure so as to improve leadership in the 


‘‘Resumption of operation in time to complete the program for 
the first six months of 1932 on schedule was demanded. 


“After declaring the plant had stopt production, the proclama- 


difficulty. 


tion admitted that ‘quite unsatisfactory leadership’ was the chief 


‘‘At present there is a nominal manager, but, as is usually the 
ease under the Soviet system, his authority is strictly limited. 


He is subject to decisions by the factory Communist party cell 
and the factory committee, the latter of which is composed of 


workers. 


66 


web of mis- 


qaeea) 


“A contributing factor was called ‘antispecialist tendencies,’ 
which means discrimination against technicians of both the old 
and new orders of Russia. 
technicians’ also was cited, but was not explained either in the 
proclamation or by the press which published it. 

‘The, Nizhni Novgorod plant was erected by American 


‘Persecution of administration and 


15 
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engineers (the Austin Company of Cleveland) to turn out Ford 
cars, and was hailed in opening ceremonies as the largest of its 
kind in Europe. i? 

“The project occupies 300,000 square yards, and around it is 
being built a new city some fourteen miles from the old Nizhni 
Novgorod, whieh formerly had a population of 150,000, and is 
265 miles northeast of Moscow, on the Volga. 

“The old Nizhni Novgorod was one of the famous market 
places of Eurasia, and its fairs were once the most famous in 
Europe. 

“The new city includes sixty four-story apartments and seven- 


Soviet Photo Service 


teen small houses for workers and their families. There are 
kitchens for communal meals, schools, hospitals, clubs, dining 
halls, public baths, laundries, theaters, and all the features of a 
Soviet model city.” 


Germany Now ‘“‘Half Socialized” 


\7 OT by aets of a political party so much as through the dire- 
N ness of her financial condition. Germany is described as be- 
ing now “half socialized.”’ Unhappily, this process of socialization 
is said to be not for the benefit of the German people, but only as 
apart of a desperate struggle to meet her external obligations. 

Her financial difficulties, remarks the London New Statesman 
and Nation, are leading Germany step by step to the growth of a 
kind of bureaucratic State Socialism based on emergency laws 


and decrees. A few months ago, we are reminded, the Reich 


Government was compelled to take a hand in the financial re- 
organization of the German banks, and this weekly continues: 


‘Phe great German shipping lines are now to undergo a similar 
process of reconstruction. In both cases the existing capital is 
drastically written down, and fresh liquid resources are provided 
with the aid of the Government, through one of the subsidiary 
financial corporations under its control. 

“The German Government is itself so short of resources that 
there is great difficulty in finding any money at all for such pur- 
poses. But it would soon be still worse off if the great business 
concerns were allowed to collapse, They have to be propt 
up somehow, however much the resources of the Reich may 
be strained in the process. 

“Inevitably, the effect is to place the control of industrial as 
well as financial policy more and more in the Government’s hands. 

“Germany becomes more Socialistic, not of choice but of 
necessity, and under conditions which give its Socialistic institu- 
tions very little chance of working well. 

“But, even if economie conditions were again to become more 
normal, it would not be easy to undo what has been done.”’ 


Model City of Soviet Workers of Nizhni Novgorod 
The huge Soviet automobile plant covers 300,000 square yards and the homes for the workers 


and their families include kitchens for communal meals, schools, hospitals, clubs, dining halls, 
public baths, laundries, theaters, and all the teatures of a Soviet model city. 
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Maddened Newfoundlanders Amuc 


N A WILD RIOT OF 10,000 CITIZENS, who storm 
Newfoundland’s Parliament buildings, broke into t 
House of Assembly, looted its files, strewing official pape 

in the street, Sir Richard Squires, Prime Minister of the Island 
Dominion Government, was forced to flee for his life. . 
The outbreak followed a parade to the House of Assembly 
which had marched to send in a deputation with resolutions de 
manding full investigation of th 

“charges that Sir Richard ha 


falsified Council minutes i 
order to manipulate publi 
money.” 


This we learn from Canadia 
press dispatches from St. John’s 
which inform us further tha 
delay in admission to the Hous 
worked the crowd into an up 
roar. Fusillades of stone 
smashed in the Assembty win 
dows and erashed against it 
walls. j 

Telegraphed editorials fro 
the St. John’s press to TH 
Lirerary Digest reveal Th 
Daily News, an opposition orga 
as saying: 


“The remarkable fact is ho 
a peaceful and orderly demon 
stration could by lack of tact o 
the part of the authorities be s 
quickly turned into a demon| 
stration of violence. 

“What happened must be 
laid first at the door of the ma 
whose procrastination, pettifogging, and temporizing produced th 
unnecessary delay that tried the patience of the gathering. I 
stead of giving prompt attention to the prayer the petition pre 
sented, precious time was lost quibbling, and the spectacle seer 
of the Prime Minister again having the audacity to offer é 
motion in a matter that questioned his own integrity. 

“The culminating stupidity came when acting on orders frow 
their chief in command, the police were made to charge the 
crowd with their batons. | 

“The present administration has shown its utter demoraliza- 
tion and incapacity. . . . The hope is that the end of the most 
baneful administration the country has ever known is nigh.”’ | 


An independent St. John’s newspaper, The Telegram, remark: 
in an editorial cabled to Tue Lirrrary Diaxst: 


“The conduct of the immense parade throughout the city was 
proof that the best good-nature was evident in the spirit whiel: 
prompted the citizens to participate in such numbers. However 
determined, they were undoubtedly sober and law-abiding 

“It was tactless in the extreme that such a concourse s| 
have been kept waiting for half an hour, standing in the eo) 
wet, before their deputation was admitted to the 


been shown.’’ 


The extremist factions of the mob, according to St 
press dispatches, continued disorder all night. But after ra 
liquor shops, they were held in check by the police and vol 
consisting of former service men of the Newfoundland Reg% 
The prediction is made that Newfoundland will resort 
National Government, headed by F. C. Alderdice, p 
opposition leader. The expectation is that Goy. St. John M 
ton will be advised to ask the resignation of Prime Mi 
Squires, altho he is reported as having said, on his reappear 
the day after the riot: ‘I'll be damned if I resign.” 
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Persia in the Speed Age 


ROM BULLOCK-CARTS TO AIRPLANES at one 
Swoop, Persia leaps from antiquity to to-day in trans- 
portation. 

There are about 500 airplanes in the country now, it appears, 
and on the ground as well as in the air there are said to be more 
speed maniacs in Persia than in other countries. 

The roads that lead from the coast to Teheran, the capital, 
cover somewhat less than 120 miles, and are marked with more 
than 200 dangerous curves. Despite this fact, day and night 
ultra-modern cars, driven by natives, 
| ~ pass along these highways at a dizzy 
pace. 
| Ravines beside the road are said to be 
| littered with the remains of wrecked 
autos and the bodies of camels. And 
yet the automobilists are constantly 
- complaining, we are told, against the 
government regulation that before any 
ear is driven along the mountain high- 
ways, it must undergo an official exami- 
| nation of the brakes. 

- Strangely enough, writes Anton FE. 
Zischka in the Paris Gringoire, camel- 
caravans move along the same roads as 
the speeding automobiles, and of course 
if they get in the way of a car, they 
are lost. ; 

That is what traffic is like in modern 
Persia, a country four times as large 
__as France, which stands as an outpost 
| of Central Asia. 

It is growing modern faster day by 
‘day, according to this informant, who 

reminds us that Persia’s Shah dictator, 
Reza Khan Pahlevi, was originally a 
stable groom. Nowthe Crown of Darius 
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From Gringoire (Paris) 


| Physically, he has been described by 
' an American in Persia as having “‘a tall, straight, powerful 
figure, with a strong, ruddy face, and eyes like those of an 
eagle.” 

Teheran, the capital, Mr. Zischka advises us, resembles an 


‘}| . encrmous workshop, and he explains: 


‘Nearly all the streets are unpaved. Everywhere you turn 
,you meet piles of sand, of bricks, bags of cement, scaffolding, and 
steel frames of buildings in course of construction. 
“All through districts of the city where the old buildings have 
_been torn down spring up modern structures in concrete and 
steel. Everywhere frenzied building is going on, and all the 
Persian cities are increasing in size, not in width, but in height. 
They are spreading out, not toward the deserts that so often 
surround them, nor toward the bare mountains at the foot of 
which they lie, but up toward the heavens.” 


Ons horse-car line still exists, it seems, as a kind of concession 
to old customs, but the latest models of auto-bus move along the 
principal streets of the city where one still sees horses whose 
manes and tails are dyed henna red, and whose flanks are tattooed 
with various cabalistic designs. 

Henna still is of great importance in Persia, it appears, and 
often the visitor meets natives whose nails and palms are dyed 
a red-yellow, while there is a frequency of bronzed philosophers 
who wear beards dyed red. At the same time it is pointed out 
that all the Persians to-day wear the same kind of headpiece—a 
sort of military cap made up of numerous pieces of cloth, very 
shrill in color. This contributor to Gringoire goes on to say: 


“Persia is becoming more modernized and more mechanized 
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Persia Goes Modern 


“Everywhere, frenzied building is going on, and 1,400 kilometers long. The air lines are 


: ea. ? all the Persian cities are increasing in size, not now several thousand kilometers in 
has been made hereditary in his family. in width but in height.” 


day by day. English influence is fast diminishing, and France 
and Germany, above all, are doing good business with Persia. 

“But Russia has got 50 per cent. of the foreign trade of Persia. 
A new Russian bank was recently established at Teheran. The 
Russian-trade delegation, which is busy everywhere, shows 
remarkable cleverness. 

“Every day, also, Persia increases the number of airplanes she 
imports from Germany. Everywhere new airdromes are being 
erected, airdromes where the personnel are all French and Ger- 
man specialists. 

“Roads are being built through the mountains. New ports are 
being constructed, and the production of oil from the Bahrein 
Islands, covering about 230 square miles in the Persian Gulf, 
increases continually. 

“Nevertheless, there is not enough 
gasoline produced to supply all the 
motor-cars in the country.” 


Misinwaics we are further informed 
that the construction of railways is going 
on slowly but surely. French and Ger- 
man engineers are building the line that 
will lead from Bender-shahpur, on the 
coast of the Persian Gulf, to Bender- 
shah in the Bay of Astrabad. 

Only lately, it appears, a new section 
of this railway line was opened. It cost 
we are told, six hundred human lives in 
the building, for the work involved 
daring and peril of an _ exceptional 
nature. 

For the line that ties Teheran up with 
the coast, 200 tunnels must be dug. 
When workers are not stopt by the 
huge marshes in their way or the jungle 
full of tigers, they are often retarded by 
fever. But nevertheless they carry on, 
and this informant continues: 


“The Trans-Persian Railroad will be 


length, and 11,000 kilometers are pro- 
jected. But the most astonishing thing 
that I have observed in Persia to-day is that all such plans are 
realized with regularity.” 


Growth of Communism in Britain 


PHENOMENAL increase in the actual membership of the 
Communist party in Britain has followed the last general 
election. 

It has been a common experience in recent meetings for over a 
hundred members to be enrolled, and the London Saturday 
Review tells us that even in the Postal Service, which may be re- 
garded as a stronghold of middle-class bourgeois politics, the 
movement has begun to gain ground. It is important to em- 
phasize, this weekly adds, that the swing toward Communism is 
largely due to the fact that more and more members of the 
Labor party no longer believe that the party will achieve “‘Social- 
ism in our time.” It is further pointed out that: 


‘“The British industries in which Communism has made most 
headway are coal-mining, and the furnishing and textile trades. 
Of late the movement has also gained headway in the mercantile 
marine. At the other end of the scale, it is penetrating to the 
universities. So far as this last is concerned, it is also to be 
noted that there is no direct correspondence betwoen the strength 
of the movement and the actual number of its members. 

“Other developments are the Young Communist League, 
a separate juvenile organization on the lines of the Boy Seouts, 
and an organization working through sports clubs. Finally, the 
most powerful organization among the unemployed—The Na- 
tional Unemployed Workers’ Movement—maintains the closest 
affiliation with the Communist party.” 
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Weissmuller Swims to the Films 


ID JOHNNY WEISSMULLER FIGHT LIONS and 
baboons in making ‘‘Tarzan, the Ape Man’? 
The knowing ones among movie critics talk of 
‘double exposures,” ‘‘arranged jungle thrills,’ and ‘‘fake shots.” 
But the picture is real enough “‘for lads and lassies and mayhap 
a few parents to believe that Johnny Weissmuller took his life 
in his hands when he agreed to act in this jungle feature.” 


The Ape Man Is Lord of the Jungle 


Johnny Weissmuller thinks nothing of taking on lions, rhinos, baboons, what 
you will, and triumphs over all. 


Mordaunt Hall (New York Jvmes), saying this, shows he 
isn’t fooled; but John S. Cohen, Jr. (New York Sun) ealls it 
“‘a first-rate show,” and says he “‘enjoyed it more than ‘Trader 
Horn,’ which ever and anon seemed to take itself seriously.” 

But this ‘‘Johnny Weissmuller is the ideal choice, representing, 
as he does, the movie maiden’s prayer for a cave man, ape man, 
and big fine fig-leaf-and-bough man. Tall, built like a Greek 
statue.” 

The film’s virtue, in the eyes of Thornton Delehanty (New 
York Evening Post), ‘‘is that it no more takes itself seriously 
than Lewis Carroll asks you to believe that Alice really went 


down that rabbit hole.’’ And here is more: 


“Whereas ‘Trader Horn’ made a grim effort to impress you 
with its fidelity, this ‘Tarzan’ is a frank and exuberant frolic 
in the imaginative literature of the screen. 

“It even has a way now and then of slyly making fun of 
itself, a ruse so disarming that you are tempted to enjoy the 


picture most when you are believing it least. 

“There should be no necessity of recounting the plot of 
‘Tarzan,’ for this character, I am told, has been made familiar 
to millions of readers of the Edgar Rice Burroughs tales. 

““However credible or interesting Tarzan may be on the 
printed page, I doubt very much if he emerges in such splendor 
as he does in the person of Johnny Weissmuller, the swimming 
champion. 

“As Tarzan, Mr. Weissmuller makes his bow to the movie- 
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going public, and as Tarzan he will probably remain bowing 
through a whole series of these pictures, even tho the public 
may clamor to see him in Clark Gable rdles. 

“There is no doubt that he possesses all the attributes, both 
physical and mental, for the complete realization of this son-of- 
the-jungle réle. With his flowing hair, his magnificently pro- 
portioned body, his catlike walk, and his virtuosity in the water, 
you could hardly ask anything more in the way of perfection. 
‘And for the portrayal of Tarzan, nothing short of perfection 

would be admissible.”’ 


T ame as a champion swimmer may help Mr. 
Weissmuller to the eminence he seems bound to 
achieve, but his acting qualities will also help. A 


indicated in his frequent quick turning of the 
head, in his alertness in the presence of danger. 
It was something shown by Nijinsky in his im- 
personation of the Faun. Athletically, he competes 
with exalted predecessors: 


“Not even Douglas Fairbanks in his palmiest 
days ever had to submit to such strenuous acro- 
baties, nor in such variety. During the course of 
the picture Weissmuller not only performs solo 
flights over the tree tops, but he actually takes 
Maureen O’Sullivan along with him on one or two 
of these dizzy rides. 

‘“Yet these exploits are as nothing compared to 
what happens when he gets on the ground. 

‘*Single-handed he attacks lions and tigers; he 
leaps off a tree onto the back of a waterbuck and 
throws it with one twist of the neck; he makes a 
herd of elephants as subservient as a troupe of 
trained fleas. 

“We have known people who could get the 
squirrels in Central Park to eat out of their hands, 
but it takes a Johnny Weissmuller to go for a ride 
on the back of a swimming hippopotamus. 

‘“As the English girl who has gone to Africa with 
her father in search of treasure, Maureen O’Sullivan 
gives one of her most charming performances. One 
can understand why Tarzan swings her around 
that way in the trees, and why he ealls out his 
elephant friends to save her when she is about te 
be devoured by a horrible gorilla. She helps to make this infat- 
uation of Tarzan’s the most plausible thing in the picture.” 


The Cover 


ee picture, reproduced from a painting by Stanley W. 
Woodward, is one to entice any devotee of Isaak Walton 
into the open. 

If he is sensitive to the color that the artist has surrounded 
his figure with, he may find distraction from his fishing. 

But the man here is intent enough on his object. 


subtle touch of the animal nature in Tarzan is| 


» 


| 


Mr. Woodward belongs to the Boston group, and lives at | 


Newtonville, Massachusetts. He was born at Malden, in 1890, 
became a pupil of the Erie Pape School of Art and the School of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Mr. Woodward does not confine his painting to rivers; he is, 
in fact, more distinguished as a painter of the sea, as F. D, 
Coburn shows in The American Magazine of Art (Washington): 


“The sea painted by Stanley Woodward surges with dramatie 
rhythm against the New England rock rim, and sleeps under the 
tropical sun. It gives off always an impression of mobility cleverly 
fixated; of nobility thoughtfully appereeived. It is painting that 
is both descriptive and emotive. Here are seascapes which have 
become familiar to those who follow the national art exhibitions, 
and which have an inereasing vogue among collectors.” 
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Inside Facts of the Opera 


EEMS TAYLOR, THE COMPOSER, who has con- 
tributed two operas to the Metropolitan repertory, 
tells them in The Morning American (New York). 

The difficulties that the Metropolitan is now undergoing 
need clearing up. 

It has a deficit for this season of nearly half a million, and, so 
the press has stated, ‘‘the present directorate are men of suffi- 
cient wealth to keep the opera 
going, but it haslong been hinted 
that they were weary of carry- 
ing the entire burden.” 

Yet Mr. Taylor seems to 
show that the burdens borne 
were not such as to bend any 
financial shoulder. 


He untangles the mystery: 


‘““Opera in New York is in the 
hands of three separate organi- 
zations. There is the Metro- 
politan Opera and Real Estate 
Company, which owns the 
opera-house. When the house 
was built, in 1883, the cost of 
its erection was met by the 
members of various wealthy and 
socially prominent New York 
families. In return, they took 
the thirty-five parterre boxes 
that form the famous ‘ Diamond 
Horseshoe.’ 

“These boxes became their 
outright property, to which they 
had unquestioned access by day 
or night, and which they could 
sell, bequeath, or sublet as they 
pleased. The boxes are owned, 
at present, either by descendants 
of the original owners, or by 
persons who purchased them 
from those owners. Parterre box- 
holders pay no admission fees. 

“The second organization is the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, composed of a committee of men of wealth and social 
standing It is, in part, an interlocking organization with the 
Real Estate Company, for of its twenty-two directors, six are 
owners of parterre boxes. They are, theoretically, responsible 
for the production of the opera, and are, likewise, theoretically, 
its backers. 

“Lastly. there is the operating company, which is, technically, 
merely an employee of the Metropolitan Opera Company. It is 
an organization of executives, technicians, and performers, 
headed by Giulio Gatti-Casazza. Its chief actual relation to the 
board of directors is through the latter’s contract with Gatti- 
Casazza. 

‘‘Gatti is the boss of the outfit. Before the directors can dis- 
charge his staff, they must discharge him.” 


‘Tuen we hear what these three organizations have done for 
opera in New York, and what they are doing or, rather what 
one, at least, is not doing: 


“Concerning the parterre boxholders, let me quote the news- 
papers again: ‘The operating company, it is understood, receives 
an annual sum from the Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate 
Company .. - based on the number of performances.’ This is 
one-half the truth. 

“The Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate Company gives 
the operating company an annual ‘subsidy’ of $70,000. The 
operating company then pays the Metropolitan Opera and Real 
Estate Company an annual rental of $67,000, which goes to pay 
the taxes on the building. In other words, if the latter didn’t pay 
the money to the operating company, it would have to pay it 
to the city, anyhow. 

“That leaves a balance of $3,000 a year as ‘subsidy’—about 
one-third the cost of one performance. This is not al!. The 
parterre boxes can be sublet. And are. Of the thirty-five parterre 
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boxes, twenty are sublet for part, or all of the performances. 
Ten thousand dollars a year is a modest estimate of the income 
a sublet parterre box can bring to its lucky owner. He pays no 
admission fee, so the money, after deducting his share of the 
taxes, or ‘subsidy’ ($2,000 per box), is clear profit. 

“The directors of the Metropolitan Opera Company are, as 
quoted above, said to be ‘weary of carrying the entire burden.’ 
They carry no burden, and have carried none for twenty-four 
years. In 1908, after the financially disastrous Conried régime, 
they engaged Gatti-Casazza, in the hope that he would make the 
opera pay for itself. He did. Since that time they have not 


In the Graveyard of Elephants 


The prospector for ivory found the fabled graveyard, but it became his own resting place. 


been called upon to contribute one cent for the support of opera 
in New York.” 


A ND now a bouquet for the director, who has up to now made 
the opera a paying concern: 


““Gatti-Casazza is the mainstay and manager—and scapegoat 
—of the Metropolitan Opera Company. For twenty-four years 
he has run it without a loss—something unparalleled in the 
history of opera anywhere in the world. 

‘By performing prodigies of management and economy, he has 
always managed to accumulate sufficient reserves to take care of 
lean seasons. 

“During last season, and this, the Metropolitan has been 
balancing its budget out of a reserve fund that Gatti—not the 
directors—has accumulated. He has made opera pay for itself, 
not because he believed that course consistent with the highest 
artistic ideals, but because of the realization that, if he did not 
make it pay, the directors would look for another general 
manager. 

‘‘He has kept his mouth shut, taken the blame for everything 
without rebuttal—and allowed the directors and parterre box- 
holders to take the credit for being patrons of art. Despite a 
policy of enforced ‘commercialization’ of opera, he has built the 
Metropolitan into the greatest single institution of its kind in 
the world. 

‘‘Now, even his genius for organization and management is 
unable to cope with the situation, and his self-styled backers, 
faced for the first time in nearly a quarter of a century with the 
prospect of actually having to put their hands in their pockets 
to support art, grow.‘ weary of carrying the entire burden.’ 

‘A backer if I understand English, is some one who backs 
something up. 

“The only direction in which the Metropolitan’s 
any backing is down.” 


backers do 
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Depression Booms the Libraries 


AD TIMES IN BUSINESS make business hum in ‘the 
library. 
Ten per cent. more people used the libraries in 
thirty-six large American cities in 1931 than before. 

The staggering total of 8,166,945 more books were read 
during 1931 than in 1930 in these thirty-six cities, according to 
figures of the American Library Association. 

Why is this? Are these readers merely the idle, whiling away 
their time? Not at all. 

“Seldom have industrious, ambitious, and intelligent men 
and women had so much leisure,” says Matthew S. Dudgeon 
of the Milwaukee Publie Library in the Association’s Bulletin. 
“Never have the unemployed been calling upon the library in 
such numbers, so persistently, and with such definite aims and 
for so serious purposes.” 

Record crowds are asking for books on economics, according 
to a Cleveland librarian. Others want books dealing more defi- 
nitely with ways to trap the elusive dollar. Linda A. Eastman 
of the Cleveland Public Library writes in the Bulletin: 


“Attempts to tide over the out-of-work period are shown in 
requests for recipes or formulas for making candy, polishes, 
soaps, and cosmetics, from readers who hope to be able to 
produce and sell something which can be easily and cheaply 
made. Other instances are those of the people who are trying 
to do the odd jobs usually turned over to tradesmen, as painting 
their own or other people’s autos, shingling houses, and repairing 
or recaning furniture. Others are taking up fur farming; raising 
poultry, canaries, rabbits, or frogs; or mushroom growing.” 


The Savannah Morning News offers this practical suggestion: 


“There are other more positive ways in which the library offers 
help to those trying to economize. Housewives who must make 
one dollar do the work formerly done by two can expect genuine 
help from the library books on budgeting, marketing, and 
planning for the household, and if they are very ambitious they 
ean make their own clothes, and even fashion their own hats, 
from the explicit directions furnished them. 

“Tf the home needs to be refurnished or brightened up, the 
library offers advice through the best interior decorators in the 
country, and inexpensive materials were never so attractive 
as now. 

*‘Indieations are that more home gardens will be planted this 
spring than usual, and evenings may be profitably spent in 
learning what to plant, when to plant it, and how to make it 
grow and flourish. Those also who are going in for poultry, 
bees, or other live stock will find plenty of useful information 
about their care. 

“There is no excuse for staggering repair bills if the man of 
the family is of a mechanical turn of mind, for the library is 
ready to furnish him with the latest books on automobile repair- 
ing and maintenanee, and if it is only a little job about the house 
that is needed, all sorts of miscellaneous information is at hand 
for him.” 


An effect of the depression not directly related to industry is 
noticed by Carl B. Roden of the Chicago Publie Library in 
The Library Journal: 


*“One consequence has been 
been prevented from returning 
cially at a distance from home. 

“It seems likely that many in this group, which is not so much 
opprest by the pessimism and resentment that seems to have 
overcome the young men deprived of their employment, may be 
ready to avail themselves of the opportunities for self-study 
offered by the library. 

““We feel that here might well be a promising field for new 
usefulness if we were ourselves in a better position to supply 
the needful books and the service to give them effect. 

“But the principal phenomenon, and one that, as it were, iS 
making us sit up and take notice, is the apparent contentment 
with which the public has turned to the use of the older books 
and is getting along without a continuous flow of new ones.” 


that many young people have 
to college and university, espe- 
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Whistling Down the American 


“Film” in Germany 


IME WAS WHEN THE AMERICAN ‘‘MOVIE” and 
the American “talkie”? were gladly seen in Germany. 
The past tense is used in the Berliner Tageblatt by the 
well-informed Franze Schnitzer, who has studied the achieve- 
ments of the American studios as exhibited in the fatherland— 
studied them expertly and long. 
Listen to the disillusionment of this German critic: 
“We in Germany have actually loved the American ‘talkie’ 
and the American ‘movie.’ We have learned ever so much 


from them. And to-day we see their popularity in Germany 
disappear more and more. 


“Yet it is not merely the English language which has ren- 


dered the American screen performance so unpopular in Ger- 
many. It is the working out, the compilation, the putting to- 
gether, or rather the lack of anything of the kind. This lack of 
coordination is responsible for our present aversion to movies 
and talkies from the United States. 

“The German screen public is not inclined, when it contem- 
plates a foreign film, to find itself in the capacity of a guest at 
something alien to it, to take kindly to innately primitive traits 
and unsophisticated modes of thought from abroad and to 
accept them as if they were not at all foreed and odd. Our 
people want to be entertained in their own way. 

“They whistle (in the most literal sense of the term) at the 
prolonged kisses, at the vows of love stammered on balconies 
bedizened with paper foliage. They whistle at overdone tears 
from the eyes of mothers. They whistle at the grimaces of ir- 
reconcilable and snapping fathers. 

‘*‘Tt is indeed true that the ‘talkie’ can not be cut and dried 
to order quite so easily as was the old mere ‘movie.’ Since the 
talk does not keep pace with the picture but goes on some nine- 


teen pictures apart from the appropriate lip movement, a lot of | 


picturing must be eliminated in the synthesis—if, that is, an 
idea is to be hewed out convincingly. 

‘‘Nevertheless, did the producers over here in Germany of a 
certain American sereen play fail to detect the impossibility of 
attaining one effect? A woman condemned to die, on her way 
to execution sees to it that her hat is on straight by studying 
its reflection in an officer’s sword. And ean not the Americans 
be made to realize that an entreaty for a piano a few hours before 
being shot to death makes a character comical in the eyes of 
us Germans?” 


What are the Americans doing, he asks, to make their ‘‘talkies” 
more pleasing? And the answer is: 


“Nothing. In America they do not put American screen plays 


together with German dialog in order to exhibit to us the things | 


that delight us in American reels—the perfection of their pic- 
torial technique and the progress made by their voeal effect. 
The Americans simply put German pieces together in accordance 
with their own taste.’ 


Paying for Debuts 


N operatic début abroad used to spell prestige for Amer- 


ican singers. 

The début in most cases, was paid for, and the singer’s profits 
came from American engagements by managers beguiled by this 
prestige. 

Times have changed, and these methods are now discounted, 
but the “Diarist” of The Evening Standard (London) seems to 
invoke them to save the Paris Opera. 


“There is no real danger, I think, that the Paris Opera will 
close down. It has faced financial crises before, and at the last 
moment the Government has found the money necessary to 
balance its always precarious budget. 

“Unlike its more popular rival, the Opéra Comique, the 
Opera has no irregular sources of revenue. 

“The foreign artists who sing there are paid. They do not 
themselves pay for the privilege, as do a great many of the 
singers whose début at the Opéra Comique subsequently pro- 
cures for them lucrative engagements across the Atlantic. 

“Tf the financial crisis continues, possibly the Opera will also 
have recourse to this convenient method of balancing its budget.” 
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Robbing the Moths to Save the Poor 


This is the way they are doing it in New York—trucking for spare clothing to give to the unemployed. ‘‘Clean Up and Give” is the 


slogan of these ‘“‘ol’ clo’s’? men. 


It is part of the great block-aid campaign. 


Extra! New York Block-Aided 


ET NO ONE HOPE TO RUN THE BLOCKADE in 
New York, established against all previous custom, 
rime, or reason. 

It is a war measure, with the whole citizenry up in arms, or 
better, perhaps, out for the coin. 

They call themselves the block-aiders. Their plan of action 
is to go from door to door—and who could count all the doors 
in New York?—ringing bells or swinging knockers on the heavy 
ones until some one emerges with a coin or a bill to buy a stamp 
to stamp out want. And it isn’t at all strange to say that no 
door is unopened. 

These block-aiders form the greatest army of collectors ever 
assembled. They are their brothers’ keepers, and neighborliness 
is their watchword. In the ranks are men and women of all 
classes, creeds, and politics—bankers, lawyers, doctors, dentists, 
engineers, grocery clerks, horny-handed sons of toil, women of 
note and fashion whose names fill the society columns, and women 
and girls who never hope to make the society page, and do not 
wish to. 

Democrats and Republicans vie with each other to be the first 
in the field. An eighty-year-old woman is proud of the honor 
of being the first to buy a stamp to stamp out want on her block. 
An eight-year-old girl is the first block-aider in her district to 
turn in a completely filled card, showing that all she visited 
opened their purses or went to the cracked teapot. 

Six thousand members of the Grand Street Boys, quite an 
organization of the East Side, they say, volunteered their ser- 
vices to Col. Wilton Lloyd-Smith, chairman of the Block Com- 
munity Organization. Other associations have fallen into line, 
making, altogether, the biggest gang New York has ever seen. 
They are going through the city with a fine-tooth comb to get 
contributions from those able to afford anything from a dime 
toa dollar, and to search out those whose pride has forced them 
to fight the wolf alone or starve in the attempt. 


WNormne like it has ever been attempted before, and no cam- 
paign, it is said, has met with such enthusiasm and such prompt 
success. Charity, it used to be said, begins at home. In New 
York, now, they’re saying it begins next door. 

The campaign is to continue twenty weeks, and by the end of 
that time it is expected that every trace of want will have been 
mopped up. 

A few days before the hour set for going over the top, As 12 
Morgan, who shuns publicity as he does the ague, broadcast an 


appeal for support of the block-aid over a nation-wide hook-up 
arranged by the National Broadcasting Company. He explained 
what the block-relief plan is. 

Two microphones confronted Mr. Morgan as he took his seat 
in his living-room in his old-fashioned brownstone home. A 
fire crackled in the fireplace; photographs of his family looked 
down upon him. It was 8 o’clock, but he had not yet had his 
dinner. Perhaps he was thinking of those who hadn’t any 
dinner to eat. 


Cire plan, Mr. Morgan said, as his address is quoted in the 
newspapers, is an activity of the Emergency Unemployment 
Relief Committee, which has already raised and is now dis- 
bursing $18,000,000 for relief. He went on: 


“They have subdivided the whole city into a great number of 
small towns, each block being considered a separate unit. 

‘*Hach block has, or will have when the whole plan is effective, 
its own block chairman. Each block will have at least ten block- 
aiders. Their duties will be to visit every inhabitant of the block 
and ask for subscriptions to help the distress. 

““At that same time they will discover cases of need existing 
in the block. The whole organization is on a volunteer basis and 
exists for the single purpose of discovering and relieving want. 

“In collecting the funds the block-aider will not ask for large 
sums, which would be embarrassing to those who earn moderate 
salaries. Most people will be asked for 10 cents a week for 
twenty weeks. Those who feel they can afford it without undue 
hardship may give 25 cents, 50 cents, or $1. 

“‘Tt is not a plan to raise a great sum of money from compara- 
tively few people. But it is the only plan that I have seen or 
heard of by which a great sum may be raised over a period of 
months, and without undue hardship on any giver; and a sum 
coming from a far greater number of people than has ever before 
been brought into one common effort for the good of the com- 


munity.” 


Aswz from its humanitarianism, the drive may be good 
economy, too. ‘The after-effects of this ‘unemployment shock’ 
may be as serious a drag on our city as were the after-effects 
of ‘shell shoek,’”’ said Colonel Lloyd-Smith in an address broad- 
east over WABC. ‘Every penny devoted now to relief of these 
people may well save dollars which may be necessary in the 
future to bring back to normal those whom this strain has com- 
pletely broken. Don’t forget that months of silent mental suffer- 
ing may be even more serious than the physical suffering which 
goes with it.” 


And that very Easter Monday morning the demand for 
21 
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stamps was enormous, actually totaling $5,519,600. One bank 
asked for a supply of $10,000 in stamps for distribution to con- 
tributors. A brokerage concern asked for $3,600 worth. One 
block-aider had sold $100 worth at one minute after 9 in the morn- 
ing. A woman sold $500 worth in the first hour of work. In 
another block more than 2,000 persons had signed pledges to 
contribute for twenty weeks. The next day a district chairman 
sent in an order for $195,000 worth of stamps to be issued 
immediately to contributors. 

A check-up at district headquarters, we read in The Herald 
Tribune, revealed that in 
the first three days 72,400 
New Yorkers had agreed 
to pay weekly pledges on 
“Stamp Out Want” cards 
during the twenty weeks 
of the campaign. Workers 
in the field numbered 
38,316 under the direction 
of 7,389 chairmen. 

A striking feature, we 
are told, was the response 
in the poorer districts of 
the city. The block chair- 
man of a district covering 
a large portion of the Hast 
Side said his canvassers re- 
ported family, apartment, 
and flat groupings, the ten- 
ants joining to support 
one Stamp Out Want card, 
most of these in the higher 
price ranges. 


Te had been planned to 
ignore an outlying Brook- 
lyn district. But a band of enthusiastic block-aiders decided to 
tackle the area, setting a ten-cent quota for each house visited. 
The quota was exceeded, with a sixty-cent average by each 
subscriber. 

Because many applicants for work are literally walking 
their uppers,’ a drive for footgear for the unemployed was 
launched by the clothing division of the Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Relief Committee. Workers visited about 3,000 shoe stores 
to establish additional receiving stations for discarded shoes 
that still might be used. Spare clothing, too, is collected. Two 
five-ton trucks, escorted by a calliope, started the ‘‘spring 
clean-up”’ campaign, heralding their mission under the banner, 
“Clean Up and Give.” 

An especial appeal to women to help save the home in the 
present crisis, made by Mrs. Charles Cary Rumsey, associate 
chairman of the Block Community Organization, serves as’ a 
fitting end to this. 

“‘Sinee the beginning of time the home has been the founda- 
tion of all civilization,” she said, as The Times quotes her appeal 
to her companions in the oldest gild: 


the sky, 


ee 


on 


‘“Woman has been the greatest force in the establishment and 
keeping of the home. 

“To-day we face a situation that strikes at woman’s greatest 
achievement. 

“Ts it not fitting and appropriate that we strive with all our 
forees to save the thing we have created? 

“Is it not an obligation that imperatively calls for us to do all 
in our power to aid the home-makers in our midst who can not 
aid themselves? 

“This (the block-aid movement) is the greatest peacetime 
organization ever assembled. 

“You will get people of all kinds better acquainted than ever 
before, and evolve a true neighborliness. 

.» “You will build a human rampart of defense to cope with 
unemployment or any other human problem.” 
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Pity All the Sleeping Poor. . 


By Eleanor Allen 


ITY all the sleeping poor, as they lie upon 
Pallets rude and iron bench, waiting for the dawn; 


Dawn that comes and shows each face, a pallid, weary thing; 
Dawn that brings another day of pain and hungering; 


Dawn that sweeps with silver broom the black night from 


Brings no joy to those who wake, and daily, hourly, die . 


Poverty that kills the soul; hopes that, slowly fled 
Into the limbo of their dreams, mingle with the dead; 


Living out their emptiness, cogs within a plan . . . 
Apathetic, worn and spent, woman, child, and man; 


Pity all the sleeping poor, who do not feel the spring, 
To whom the dawn brings only day, and dull remembering! 


—The Miraculous Medal, Camden. 
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Shorter Sermons and More Worship 


cc" T IS A MATTER OF RECORD,” said the university 
president to a visiting minister, ‘‘that no conversions 
have been made after the first twenty minutes.” Mark 
Twain is also credited with a similar remark. 
The minister had inquired how long he should preach to the 


students. Brevity, then, is the soul of the sermon, too. And, of 


course, everybody is familiar with the classie example of the | 


story of the creation told in six hundred words. And the Good 
Book says something about 
‘not being heard for much 
speaking.” 

All of which leads up 
to the announcement that 
the Federal Council of 
Churches is sponsoring a 
movement for shorter ser- 
mons, tho that is only a 
part of the story. 

A committee on worship 
is being formed by the 
Federal Council to seek 
‘“‘oreater unity in matters 
of worship and the develop- 
ment of a common objec- 
tive by non-liturgical com- 

» munions.’”’ Bishop Wilbur 
P. Thirkield, former Bishop 
of the Chattanooga area 
of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, has been appointed 
chairman of the committee, 
which will have about a 
year in which to study the 

subject and make recommendations to the next quadrennial 
convention of the Council. _ Twenty-six denominations affiliated 
with the Council have been asked to name representatives to the 
committee, and a large number had agreed to do so at the time 
the public announcement of the Council’s action was made. 


THe purpose of the Council, says Bishop Thirkield, as he is 
quoted in the New York Times, is to take hold of a rising interest 
noted among non-liturgical churches in changed forms of wor- 
ship and create unity among the Protestant churches. ‘‘It is a 
problem,” he says, “‘of getting the forms of worship arranged 
in the order of liturgical sequence as has been developed in 
Greek, Latin, and Reformed churches.” 

A larger place, he says, will probably be given to prayers of 
confession, responsive readings, the use of the psalter in some 
churches, and other forms of worship, than it had been the custom 
to give. The sermon will not be made the most important part 
of the service. 

“While sermons will be a central feature in worship,” he pre- 
dicts, ‘‘they will not occupy the exclusive place they have in 
some churches.”’ 

The denominational response to the Council’s invitation was 
so prompt, observes The Times, ‘‘as to give hope that a Book of 
Common Worship may be adopted by all, thus expressing the 
deep and growing desire for unity, peace in the world, good-will, 
and justice in the social order. An even more helpful book of 
common worship,” suggests The Times, ‘“‘would extend its 
human borders and recognize, as did one of this character and 
name prepared as a sequel of the Parliament of Religion at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, the common truths embodied in 
all religions, thus ‘awakening the spirit of brotherhood among 
the children of the All-Father.’” 

(Department continued on page 46) 
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No Constipation for Them! 


“Billy and Bobby used to be frail little fellows,”’ 
writes their mother, Mrs. R. U. Boyd, of Chi- 
cago, Ill. ‘I was worried about them—and 
about the danger of giving them health-de- 
stroying, unpleasant cathartics. I, had read 
that Fleischmann’s Yeast was remarkable for 
constipation. I gave it to them . . . Today they 
are two of the healthiest boys in the world. 
They don’t know that constipation ewxists.”’ 


[ether e RAR-Y =D))GEST 


DR. ENKLAAR 
in his clinic 


Dr. Wm. F. Enklaar (above) head of 
thefamous EnklaarClinic, Amster- 


dam, Holland, says:—‘'‘Constipa- 
tion will disappear if fresh yeast is 
conscientiously used . . . Because 


itis not habit-formingitcan readily 
be prescribed for children.”’ 


yf! 


explains the celebrated DR. BICKEL, of Berlin 


RE you a victim of the injurious 
cathartic habit? If so, read this: 


“Medical experience... proves 
that fresh yeast is one of the best and 
safest laxatives we know of. Its action 
asa...food, and not a drug... makes 
it the ideal remedy for constipation.’”’ 


That is the statement of a great medical 
expert. Of one of the foremost authori- 
ties alive. Of Dr. Adolf Bickel, famous 
specialist in metabolism of the University 
of Berlin! This eminent doctor says:— 


“Regular daily movements are brought 
about naturally by fresh yeast ... The 
lack of tone in intestinal muscles grown 
flabby from . the use of harsh ca- 
thartics, is restored.’ And he 
adds: “... headaches, ner- 
vousness, skin eruptions .. . 
are overcome.” 


A food, Fleischmann’s Yeast 
softens the poison-forming 
masses of food residue in your 
body. At the same time it 


actually strengthens sluggish intestines. 


Thus yeast restores easy, natural evac- 
uations... fosters digestive secretions... 
invigorates .. . purifies. 


Thus it peps up appetite, clears your 
tongue, brings back health, energy. 


Won’t you try it—in place of weaken- 
ing drugs? Just eat 3 cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast every day—before meals, 
or between meals and at bedtime— 
plain, or in water (about a third ofa glass). 


You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast— 
rich in vitamins B, G and D—at grocers, 
restaurants and soda fountains. It’s the 
yeast doctors advise. Try it today! 


IMPORTANT! Fileisch- 
mann’s Yeast for health 
comes only in the foil-wrapped 
cake with the yellow label. It’s 
yeast in its fresh, 
effective form. For 
booklet write Dept. 
Y-DD-9, Standard 
Brands Inc., 691 Wash- 
ington Street, N. Y.C. 


Copyright, 1932, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Travels of the Roller-Bearing Locomotive—Lines Over Which It Has Operated 


A Locomotive With Roller-Bearings 


OLLER-BEARINGS AND BALL-BEARINGS have 
long been familiar as antifriction devices, even on rail- 
roads, but an all-roller-bearing locomotive would appear 

to be a novelty. 

Such an engine has recently completed 100,000 miles of travel, 
after nearly two years’ trial on thirteen different American rail- 
roads, and its performance is reported in The Railway Age 
(New York) to have been a success. 

Some of the advantages gained, as detailed in The Age, 
in an article quoted in part below, are absence of excessive 
heating at the bearings, absence of vibration, and increased 
speeds. We read: 


“On January 4, 1932, while in service on the Northern Pacific, 
the Timken roller-bearing locomotive, the first steam locomotive 
to be completely equipped with antifriction bearings on all 
locomotive and tender wheels, established what is believed to be a 
record in American railroad history—100,000 miles of actual 
road service hauling both passenger and freight trains on thirteen 
railroads over a territory extending from Portland, Maine, to 
Seattle, Washington. During this time it was assigned to the 
handling of some of America’s best-known trains— under all kinds 
of operating conditions; 
over all kinds of grade 
and curve conditions; 
manned by strange 
crews and maintained 
by strange terminal 
forces—a tribute both 
to the engineering 
genius of its designers 
and to the operating 
ability of railroad 
men. 

“The Timken loco- 
motive has been in 
service twenty-one 
months, and on Jan- 
uary 4, 1932, had com- 
pleted a total of 100,- 
319 miles of road 
service. 

“The engine-truck 
and tender-truck roll- 
er-bearings on the 
Timken locomotive 
have been developed 
as aresult of over four 
years of experience 
in locomotive service. 
cases on 


Illustrations by courtesy of The Railway Age (New York) 


In soTne 


At the End of Its First 100,000 Miles 


locomotives equipped with these bearings on the engine-trucks! 
only, the service mileages are up in the neighborhood of 500,000. 

“The driving-wheel bearings on this locomotive are of a type 
having a single row of rolls adjacent to each wheel. Both bearings 
are mounted in a one-piece housing extending across the frame; 
the axle unit thus comprises the axle and wheels, bearings and 
housing, assuring the absolute maintenance of alinement between 
these respective parts, irrespective of the condition of the rails 
and the oscillation of the locomotive frame. Inasmuch as the 
application of roller-bearings to driving wheels demands the 
maintenance of a high degree of accuracy as regards axle tram- 
ming and side-rod spacing the use of adjustable features such as 
used in plain-bearing locomotives is precluded. 

‘“As far as the roller-bearings on the Timken locomotive are 
concerned there has been no maintenance during 100,319 miles 
of service except that of the normal inspection and lubrication. 
The original roller-bearings after 100,000 miles of service are in 
excellent condition. No repairs have been made during that 
term of service. Aside from lubrication inspection and servicing 
no adjustments of any bearing have been necessary except on 
the main drivers. 

“TWxperience to date with the Timken lecomotive while handling 
heavy trains on fast schedules has indicated that the rise in 
temperature of the roller- bearings varies from 15 degrees above 
atmospheric temper- 
ature on the front in- 
termediate and back 
driving wheels to 30 
degrees on the trailer 
wheels. The main 
drivers have shown a 


maximum rise of 20 
degrees. These tem- 


peratures are con- 
trasted with increases 
in temperature on the 
side-rod bearings of 
from 100 degrees to 
350 degrees and on the 
back-end main -rod 
bearing of from 200 
degrees to 400 degrees. 
Some indication of 
the actual tempera- 
tures at several of the 
bearings may be seen 
in one of the illustra- 
tions which shows 
snow and ice on the 
bearing housings after 
a long passenger run 
on the Northern 
Pacific. ”’ 
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A private salon on the S. S. Paris 


“..-There’s the coast of France!” 


It’s in the air... a fresh fragrance 
from the Channel... and, when you 
clear from Plymouth, a new thrill of 
excitement! ... Outtostarboard land 
appears a gray and gold cloud on the 
horizon . . . the most fascinating 
country in all the Western World. 
-.. “There’s the coast of France!” 
The sea takes on new significance as 
the storied gateway of Le Havre 
looms ahead. For, these shores tell 
their own story of the greatness of 
French seamanship. There are lug- 
gers handled by Breton fishermen 


April 30° 


May 10° ¢ RocHAMBEAU, 


Ine pe France, April 30, June 


e Paris, May 14, June 11, June 29 ¢ 


... swift coasting steamers with crews 
of Norman French . . . freighters 
from Bordeaux, Cette, Marseilles, 
manned by salty Basques and French 
Mediterranean mariners .. . all testi- 
fying to cosmopolitan France-A float. 

Tanned faces look up ... gnarled 
hands wave... and a lofty French 
Line ship iswarped up to the covered 
pier. Another smooth, luxurious 
transatlantic crossing has been com- 


French Line 


3, June 22 


Larayette, May 21, June 21 ee 


pleted the French Line way. Another 
group of charming people have en- 
joyed the brightness ... rest... en- 
tertainment ... comfort... delicious 
food ... efficient English-speaking 
service ... and sturdy seamanship 
that sophisticated travelers know is 
French Line tradition. 

Ask any travel agent about First 
or Tourist Class passage aboard 
French Line express steamers. .. . 
The French Line, offices in the larger 
cities of the United States and Canada, 
or at 19 State Street, New York City. 


De Grassiy 


e France, April 22, June 16 SS 
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Autos Without Axles 


TTACHMENT OF AUTO WHEELS directly to the 
springs, thus doing away with axles altogether, is 
growing in favor in Europe, according to Popular 
Mechanics (Chicago). 
told, is improved riding quality, also 
We read: 


The result, we are 
greater steadiness at high speeds. 


‘In Europe, axles for automobiles are decreasing in popularity. 

“Instead of axles each wheel spindle is attached directly to the 
spring by various ingenious methods. The primary advantage 
is greatly improved riding quality due to the fact that unsprung 
weight is considerably 
reduced. Unsprung 
weight refers to all 
parts between the 
springs and the road. 

‘Obviously the 
more these parts 
weigh, the more severe 
the blows they exert 
on springs and body. 
Since axles are heavy, 
a marked improve- 
ment in riding quality 
can be obtained by 
eliminating them. The 
leader in this development, insofar 
as front axles are concerned, is 
the well-known Italian Lancia. In- 
stead of a front axle there is a 
tubular framework, its lower mem- 
ber securely bolted to the frame 
and the upper member bracing the 
radiator and fenders. At the ends 
of these members are vertical mem- 
bers which support the wheel- 
spindle mechanism. 

‘“The king pin is a long tube sup- 
ported by suitable guides. When 
the wheel is turned to left or right, 
the whole pin rotates in its guides. 
Likewise, when the wheel strikes a 
bump, the spindle and king pin assembly moves upward, com- 
pressing the heavy coil spring which takes the place of the usual 
leaf spring for supporting the car. The mechanism inside the 
king pin provides shock-absorber action as the interior is filled 
with oil. With the Lancia type of construction not only is 
riding quality improved but the car is much steadier at high 
speeds, especially on rough roads. 

“So far as steadiness is concerned, a ear spring should be 
thought of as a device for holding the wheels down into contact 
with the road. With large unsprung weight, the springs haven’t 
sufficient stiffness to hold the wheels and axles on the road under 
all cireumstances, unless these springs are objectionably stiff 
from a riding-quality standpoint. On the other hand, with the 
greatly reduced unsprung weight obtained with the Lancia con- 
struction, the springs are adequate to hold the wheels to the road 
even if the surface is quite rough and the speed high.” 


Courtesy of Popular Mechanics (Chicago) 


The New No-Axle Idea 


Growing Plants With Electric Heat 


LANTS and flowers no longer are obliged to grow normally 
from seedlings or cuttings, but may be helped to shoot up, 
by heat electrically produced and regulated. 

A new device controls the heat for hotbeds in such manner 
that plants take root in half the time normally required. 

The device is placed in a wooden container under the hotbed 
where the seedlings or sprouts are planted. Then electricity is 
turned on, the temperature is maintained by an automatic 
thermostat, and nature takes its course. 
bulletin: 


We read in a press 


‘Some astonishing results have been obtained by horticul- 
turists who have experimented with the new device. In one 
case it was found that in replanting cuttings of double petunias, 
ninety-five to ninety-eight out of every hundred take root when 
planted in electrically-heated cutting benches. Previously an 
average of five out of every hundred took root. 

“Geraniums in electrically heated benches had a good rooting 
system in eighteen days, while by the old method many of the 


Above and below, individually sprung wheels; right and 
left, two different spindles for front-wheel drive. 
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‘slips’ rotted, and those that did take root required about 
thirty days. Lettuce was found to break ground in three days; 
the growth of tomatoes was quite pronounced ; they were much 
larger than those in an adjacent bed without controlled tem- 
perature.” 


This Youthful Universe 


S THIS UNIVERSE OF OURS exploding?. 
Is it expanding and scattering, as certain astronomers 
seem to think, or is it contracting and suffering from 
something like hardening of the arteries 


slipping into a dodder- 
ing old age? 
These questions in 


more technical lan- 


guage are being seri- 
ously considered by 
modern astro-physi- 
cists. But Sir James 
Jeans now reassures 
us about the “‘break- 
ing-up”’ process. In 
an address before the 
British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, ac- 
cording to an abstract published by 
the Astronomical Society of the Pa- 
cific (San Francisco), Sir James takes 
up this ‘‘general breaking-up’’ 
process in operation throughout the 
universe, and admits: 


“Not only is the substance of 
the universe forever being broken 
into smaller pieces, but these pieces 
forever tend to scatter farther and 
farther apart. 

“Still more surprizing and sen- 
sational is the recent discovery that 
the largest pieces of the universe—the great nebule we have 
been discussing—are to all appearances engaged in a similar 
scattering. After the sun’s motion has been taken into account, 
nearly all of the nebule appear to be receding from the Galaxy. 
The last nebula to be investigated at Mount Wilson shows a 
speed of recession of 12,300 miles a second, its distance as esti- 
mated from its faintness being about 105 million light-years. 

““On the face of it this looks as tho the whole universe were 
uniformly expanding, like the surface of a balloon while it is 
being inflated, with a speed such that it doubles its size every 
1,400 million years.”’ 


Yone the great English scientist comes to the conclusion that 
the universe is, comparatively, youthful. As quoted in the 
abstract, Sir James argues: 


“Tf the motions are real, the universe is only at the beginning 
of its career; as it appears at present to be doubling its size every 
1,400 million years, the few doublings which these figures permit 
can not have occupied more than 10,000 million years at 
most. 

“General calculations on the ages of astronomical bodies point 
to far longer periods of time than this. The mere act of con- 
densation of the nebule was probably a matter of hundreds of 
thousands of millions of years. 

“Spectroscopic double-stars provide further evidence. Obser- 
vation reveals a complete sequence; it begins with systems which 
appear to have just broken into two as the result of rotation— 
pairs of stars describing circular orbits, and almost in contact— 
and ends with systems in which the two stars are far apart and 
describing elliptical orbits. Theory suggests that this exactly 
depicts the evolution of a star which has broken into two as the 
result of excessive rotation. The stars at the beginning of the 
sequence are many times more massive than those at the end. 
It seems likely that the latter must have lost the greater part of 
their mass in the form of radiation, and to do this would take 
millions of millions of years. 

‘Considerations such as these make it very difficult to believe 
that the universe can be such an ephemeral concern as the appar- 
ent speeds of recession of the nebule would suggest.” 
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crow wete late for a business appointment in London or 


Paris, he would follow the St. Lawrence Seaway to Belle Isle 
and fly almost due east to Southampton, Cherbourg. Very 
close to crow-flight is the track followed by Canadian Pacific’s 
St. Lawrence Fleet of great liners headed by the Empress 
of Britain. 4 The St. Lawrence Seaway. . . tidal, salt-water 
... cuts out 40% of the usual open-ocean mileage to Europe 


...teplaces 2 days of North Atlantic with 2 days of even- 


CANADIAN 


keel steaming past Quebec’s fishing villages, Laurentian 
mountains... gives you as little as 3 days, 1% houts at sea. 
€ Compare the ships, compare the rates. Get the cost from 
your home to Britain, France, Germany by this shortest 
route. Information, St. Lawrence booklet from your own 
agent, or Canadian Pacific: New York: 344 Madison Ave. 
... Chicago: 71 E. Jackson Blvd... .San Francisco: 675 
Market St... . Montreal: Dominion Square Bldg.; 31 other 


cities in United States and Canada. 


PACIFIC 


TLAWRENEE 


SEAWAY 


PERSONAL 


GLIMPSES 


De Valera’s Battles With Bullets and Ballots 


LEAN, AWKWARD EX-PROFESSOR of mathe- 
matics, hatchet-faced and lantern-jawed, was pacing 
to and fro in a cell of old Lincoln jail. 

Outside in the sunlight an Irish laborer was bending over his 
work: and the warder guarding that side of the prison was 
eying speculatively two pretty and evidently flirtatious shop- 
girls passing by. 

The workman began to sing. The warder paid no attention. 
The comely girls were much more interesting to him; and the 
ballad was in the Gaelic tongue, which he could not understand. 

The lank, ungainly prisoner 
understood, however. 
had not pro- 


’ 


The ‘‘song’ 
gressed many bars before he 
ceased his pacing abruptly and 
listened intently. The exact 
words of the Gaelic ‘‘song”’ 
have not been preserved, it 
seems. But we do know that 
the workman, who was really 
a Sinn Feiner in disguise, was 
telling the prisoner that he and 
his two friends in the jail would 
be rescued, that the rear gate of 
the jail was best suited to this 
purpose, and that his part was 
to get hold of a key to this exit 
and smuggle it out to his friends. 

Thus the stage was set for 
one of the most daring and 
dramatic jail breaks of the 
twentieth century—the flight 
of Eamon de Valera, Sean 
Milroy, and Sean MacGarry, 
from Lincoln jail in England 
in 1919. The 
prisoned on charges of plotting 
further like the 
rebellion in 


trio were im- 
disturbances 
famous Easter 
Dublin in 1916. 
Now, 
as President of the Irish Free 
State, Mr. De Valera is still more or less at odds with Britain. 
He is determined to drop the oath of allegiance to the British 
Government. But his more moderate advisers, while backing 
him up in this, according to dispatches from Dublin, have had 
to compel him to adopt a more conciliatory attitude. 


Underwood 


thirteen years later, 


The flight of these three Irish prisoners seems more the stuff 
of the theater than of history, and we are assured that it was 
one of the late Victor Herbert’s ambitions to immortalize it in 
an opera. For the whole story it is needful to fuse two accounts. 


W £ turn first to A. Fenner-Brockway, who writes an almost 


first-hand account in the London Star. Mr. Brockway, a former 


member of Parliament, was confined in the same jail at that 
time himself—and apparently on charges similar to those against 
De Valera and his friends. He had the ‘‘inside story”’ of the 
escape a few days after it occurred. He writes: 


Sean Milroy drew an innocent-looking Christmas card and 
sent it toa friend. It illustrated ‘‘Christmas 1917 and Christmas 
1918.” The former showed a drunken man trying to insert his 
lateh-key in his door, with the caption, ‘‘I can’t get in.’’ The 
latter showed a prisoner in a cell, holding a large key, with the 
words beneath, ‘‘I can’t get out.” 

This key was a facsimile of an impression De Valera had 
succeeded in taking of the master key of the prison! 

The card reached Dublin but was regarded only as a joke. 

A smuggled message revealed its significance. 
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A key was made and sent into Lincoln Prison in a cake. It 
proved too small. 

The key was again made and sent, with a file, in another cake. 
Again it proved a failure. 

The next time the key was only sent in rough, and one of the 
prisoners—De Loughrey—who had a knowledge of the loek- 
smith’s art, completed it. This time it fitted. 

De Valera and his two comrades let themselves out of the 
prison hall at dusk. They made their way to a door in the wall at 
the back of the prison, and let themselves into a large potato 
field, surrounded with barbed wire, not difficult to break through. 
It was not until nearly ten that their absence was discovered. 

So much of the story I learned 
within a few days. What had 
happened outside the prison | 
only heard when, five months 
later, I was released. 

The collaborating mind out- 
side the prison was that of 
Michael Collins. It was he who 
finally interpreted the ecard, it 
was he who iced the cake which 
contained the key, it was he 
who met the prisoners outside 
the gate in the back wall, and 
motored them away to hiding. 

The eseape nearly failed at 
the last moment. After dark 
on the day arranged, Collins 
and two of his colleagues crossed 
the field at the rear of the prison. 

They signaled their presence 
to the prisoners inside by flash- 
ing a lamp, and De Valera 
responded by lighting matches 
at a window. 

Collins had brought a dupli- 
eate of the master key with him 
and, at the appointed time, he 
inserted it in the lock of the 
first of the two prison doors— 
a large gate with iron bars. 

When he turned the key, 
however, it broke off! At the 
same moment the inner door 
opened, and the rescue party 
could see De Valera, Mac- 
Garry, and Milroy on the other 
side. 

But between the rescuers and 
prisoners stood the iron bars 
with the broken key in the lock of the gate! 

The rescuers were in despair. Collins exclaimed in a heart- 
broken voice: 

“lve broken the key in the loek, Dev.” 

De Valera uttered an ejaculation of dismay, but quickly 
thrust his own key in the lock from the other side. 

Luck was on his side. He succeeded in pushing out the broken 
key with his own. The gate was open! 


CA iene details are included in a copyrighted biographical 
sketch of De Valera written by Milton Bronner for the News- 
paper Enterprise Association and quoted from the New York 
World-Telegram. Thus— 


The sentries at the rear of the prison were a grave menace to 
the plans of the committee. So a telegram was sent to Dublin 
for two highly cultured young women, both university gradu- 
ates, who arrayed themselves as shopgirls and came to Lincoln. 

‘The girls deliberately set out to flirt with the soldiers, and 
soon came to know most of the guards,’’ Sean O’Cealligh [a 
friend of De Valera] related. ‘‘De Valera was informed by code 
in a letter that February 3 was the date set for his escape. 
The attempt was to be made when the prisoners were taken to 
the rear yard at 4 P. M. for their three-hour exercise period. 

‘In the dusk, shortly after 4 o’elock, the girls appeared and 
enticed the guards from the rear of the prison as far as possible. 
Then two Sinn Feiners cut a path through the barbed wire.” 


Next came the unlocking of the door, which nearly failed, as 
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already related. But at last the prisoners 
were in the clear. Reading on: 

“An automobile was waiting,” said 
O’Cealligh, and in it De Valera was 
whisked to London—while the police chased 
four decoy motor-cars that the committee 
had sent for that purpose. 

Escaped, De Valera fied to America to 
raise $6,000,000 for the Irish ‘‘ Republic” 
by selling bonds among Irish-Americans. 
He is said to have disguised himself and 
shipped as a stoker. é 


Aa is the very stuff of romance; and 
De Valera, altho he does not look it, is a 
romantic figure, as many a writer insists. 
He was born in New York, according to 
report, in a house on the present site of 
the Chrysler Building, the son of an Irish 
mother and a Spanish father. He was 
christened Edward, but in Ireland, where 
his parents took him while he was still 
young, he changed it to its present Gaelic 
form, Eamon, we read, when he espoused 
the cause of Irish independence. To many 
he is still known as ‘‘Ned of the hills.” 

He is the leader of Ireland’s youth, 
according to a correspondent of the London 
Evening Standard, writing from Dublin. 
And that, it seems to the correspondent, 
is a romantic thing: 

The secret of the romance attaching to 
this man has been less easy to read by 
people outside Ireland—even by Irish exiles 
—than by those within. 

He does not look romantic. He is pale, 


bespectacled, hatchet-faced—a conventional 
schoolmaster in appearance. And he is 


fifty years old. 


One would have said, five years ago, 
that entering the Dail and taking the Oath 
would have cast him down from his pin- 
nacle. Not a bit of it. The Romantics 
still cling to him, and Clare, the most 
romantic constituency in Ireland, returned 
him once again triumphantly. 

‘‘Up, De Valera!”’ was the ery, and it is 
the same wherever he goes, in Cork City 
or in Dublin. 

At all times he appears to need personal 
protection from one thing alone—the ardor 
of his followers. I have heard him ery, with 
long arm and lean finger pointing over the 
heads of a crowd, ‘‘ There were no bonfires 
when the Treaty with England was signed, 
but if you give us the victory these Irish 
hills will be ablaze with bonfires.” 

He has had his victory, and the bonfires 
have burned out. 

Few people can have known about him 
before 1916. After the Easter Rising he was 
the last of the insurgent commandants to 
surrender; but it has never been agreed 
that he was the greatest of the leaders of 
Sinn Fein. 

Could he have attracted so much ro- 
mantic feeling if he had been plain Murphy 
or Kelly? So much in a name, after all! 


Wauen the bloody Easter week insurrec- 
tion of 1916 came, De Valera ‘‘ was engaged 
at National University in research work. 
But he never finished it,’ Mr. Bronner 
writes in his Newspaper Enterprise Associ- 
ation series, continuing: 

When the call came, he dropt his mathe- 
matical instruments and notes and pads 
and went forth to fight for the new “Irish 
Republic” just proclaimed by the leaders 


of the Sinn Fein party. 
The break finally brought about open 
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Have a Saline Cocktail 
You'll Keel Splendid! 


O more getting out on the wrong 

side of bed, if you get out to the 
tune of a Saline Cocktail! No more 
dragging mornings or bedraggled spir- 
its! No mote office grouch for you! 

Here’s the sparkling stirrup cup for 
your ride through the hardest day’s 
work . . . just a teaspoon or so of Sal 
Hepatica in a glass of cold water... 
drink it down, down, down and watch 
your spirits go up, up, up! 

In half an hour—often it’s less— 
you're up on your toes, feeling fine/ 
You're clear-headed. Fresh. Fit. Able 
to go through the longest, hardest 


Sal Hepatica 


At your druggist’s & 30¢, 60¢, and $1.20 


hours at the office with a big smile! 

For Sal Hepatica clears out the sys- 
tem, washes it clean, purifies the blood- 
stream — defeats headaches, constipa- 
tion, colds and digestive disorders. 

Sal Hepatica is the American equiva- 
lent of the European “‘saline springs.” 
Here is a treatment as effective as those 
sought by wealthy people every year at 
Carlsbad, Wiesbaden, Aix. 

Start getting out on the right side of 
bed in the morning! Give the Saline 
Cocktail a chance to put you in shape. 
Buy a bottle today, before you forget 
it. The second bottle, and the third and 
fourth, nobody will have to remind 
you to get . . . and it will be the 
greatest, healthiest regime you ever 
started in all your life! 


BrIsTOL-Myers Co. 

Dept. P-42, 71 West St., New York 

Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name____ 


Street. 
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What is the 
doctor’s 


opinion of your 


laxative? 


Was wouldn’t dare take medicine from a 
bottle without a label. Yet so many people dose 
themselves with wrong laxatives, regularly, 
without knowing what their action is. 

There are many laxatives—some not good 
for you—some inviting after-effects that more 
than nullify the temporary relief they bring. 

Your doctor will tell you that more impor- 
tant than mere results is how a laxative works. 


Follow the Doctor’s advice 


Ask the doctor about the laxative you are tak- 
ing. You will find that the medical profession 
has a definite code of standards for a laxative. 

A laxative, says the doctor, should be safe, 
and gentle in its action. It shouldn’t gripe. It 
shouldn’t be absorbed by the system. It 
shouldn’t disturb digestion. 

A laxative should: not overstimulate the in- 
testines—thus weakening the natural functions. 
It shouldn’t be habit-forming. 

Here’s one laxative that checks on every 
point the doctor looks for—it’s Ex-Lax. 


Ex-Lax acts as Nature acts 


Ex-Lax is safe, effective—pleasant. It tastes 
like chocolate. Yet it contains that scientific 
laxative—phenolphthalein—in just the right 
quality, the right proportion, the right dose. 

Gently, yet thoroughly, Ex-Lax stimulates 
the bowels to normal, healthful action. It 
doesn’t “whip” the intestines—it stimulates 
them! It simply helps Nature to help you. 

Take Ex-Lax tonight! Results will delight 
you. Ex-Lax is ideal for children as well as for 
grown-ups. 

At all drug stores in roc, 25c, soc sizes. Or 
mail the coupon below for a free sample. 


Keep “regular” with 


EX-LAX 


—the safe laxative 
that tastes like chocolate 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY ! 


EX-LAX, Inc., P. O. Box 170 


Times-PJaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


V 432 


Please send me a free sample of Ex-Lax. 
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THE ‘LITERARY DIGEST 


warfare between the Irish insurgents and 
the British authorities on Easter Monday, 
1916. 

A great Sinn Fein parade was to be held 
in Dublin that day. In some way, the 
word got around that the British had 
ordered the arrest of the leaders of the 
Sinn Fein, the Gaelic League, and the 
National Volunteers. 

It has been claimed since that this al- 
leged order was a forgery—a work of 
propaganda to inflame the Irish. But, 
regardless of that, it had its effect. 

The Irish, already armed, decided to 
fight. 

At noon on Haster Monday, the Irish 
Republic was formally proclaimed from 
the base of Nelson’s pillar in Dublin, and 
while this was being done insurgent forces 
took possession of several strategic posi- 
tions in the city. 

Gen. Padraic Pearse took over the post- 
office after a short battle; railway stations 
were seized, and the rebels also occupied 
many other points. 

When the call came, Professor De Valera 
abandoned his research work and took com- 
mand of a revolutionary unit. 

He was given the ‘“Ringsend”’ section 
on Mount Street to hold with his battalion. 
For five days his foree of 200 Irish volun- 
teers withstood the entire force of two 
divisions of the British Army which had 
marched, with artillery, on Dublin from 
Kingstown. 

De Valera proved himself somewhat of 
a strategist. On the second or third day 
his riflemen found their aim on the British 
positions blocked by a building that stood 
in the way. 

De Valera ran up the Irish revolutionary 
flag on this building. 

The British, believing it to be Irish 
revolutionary headquarters, conveniently 
removed the building with their artillery. 

Then the Irish sharpshooters resumed 
where they had left off. 

On the fifth day, General Pearse—‘‘ to 
prevent further slaughter of Dublin citi- 
zens and in the hope of saving the lives of 


our followers now surrounded and hope-,, 


lessly outnumbered’’—ordered his Irish- 
men to surrender. 


As the revolt flickered out in this man- 
ner, De Valera, according to the corre- 
spondent of The Evening Standard, ‘‘stept 
out of Boland’s Mill with all the accom- 
paniments of romance. 

““Grimed with powder stood the future 
leader of Fianna Fail, saying, as he sur- 
rendered: 

““T am De Valera. 
spare my men.’”’ 


Shoot me, but 


Kansas Joan of Arc 


Medicine Lodge, Kansas, is about to pay 
a belated honor to its most famous citizen, 
Carrie Nation. 

The Carrie A. Nation Memorial Asso- 
ciation, just organized, will acquire the 
famous saloon smasher’s home there, and 
preserve it as a memorial. 

Various civic groups are represented in 
the association, and collection of relies has 
begun. This will include the hatehet she 
used in wrecking the bar in the Cary Hotel 
in Wichita. 

There is a memorial statue in the Union 
Station Plaza, in Wichita, within three 
blocks of where she began the saloon 
wrecking that made her famous.—Wall 
Street Journal. 
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Firmer Foundations for Feminists 


N inch on the shoe. A year off the age. 
Feminists have been emphatic in 
their demand that women ‘‘learn to stand 
on their own feet.”” They must be gratified, 
suggests an editorial note in the London 
Times (weekly edition), to learn that 
‘“women’s feet are, in sober, measurable 
fact, getting steadily larger. The boot- 
sellers, who kneel and know, say that it is 
so, and that the last five or six years have 
seen a marked expansion.” Large feet are 
a sign of youth, The Times suggests as it 
proceeds, treating playfully of the possi- 
bilities of the change: 


Women may-not take up as much room 
as they did in the crinoline days, but their 
effective occupation of the soil is more 
complete. The thought at once arises 
whether, if these measurements are cor- 
rect, firm feet are not really entitled to 
some of the credit that has been attributed 
to strong heads. 

If girls to-day do not swoon at unex- 
pected and unwelcome news, and flop into 
the nearest arms, it may not be that shock 
is received with more inward equanimity, 
but that the stance is firmer because the 
boots are larger. 

The tradition, now so firmly and falsely 
established, that our grandmothers and 
great-grandmothers were easily overcome 
is probably due to a somewhat frequent 
lack of balance in the small shoes which 
vanity dictated. 


(Olea the change is all to the 
good!’’ exclaims the anonymous author of 
this note. ‘‘Bigger boots mean more 
scope for everybody concerned, stranger 
patterns, more material, and altogether: 
more to think about. The face can now 
be given a little rest.”” Further: 


It is important that the large foot shall 
be acclaimed. If the influence of an old 
fashion is permitted to make women sensi- 
tive, so that a great deal of secret measuring 
goes on in bathrooms, and foot-reducing is 
added to the other cares of the day, refer- 
ences to feet will cease to be welcome; and 
yet the language of admiration is full of 
such references. 

The lover at her feet, even the proposal 
on bended knee, will be something the 
sensitive female will be resolved to head 
off, not from any intention of an ultimate 
No, but from a morbid sensitiveness about 
exposing feet the size of rowing boats to 
any close inspection. 

The flurried framer of endearing speeches 
will have to abandon many of the best 
tropes of the poets and stock passages of 
the novels if big feet are covered with 
ever-lengthening dresses, and treated in the 
spirit of the old Court saying that the 
Queen of Spain has no legs. 

But there is, fortunately, an easy way of 
making large feet popular. They are a 
mark of youth, and it is the neweomers into 
the ranks of young womanhood who have 
the larger feet, and the tendency, say the 
bootmakers, is progressive. 

The short girl, the girl with so little 
neck that she might safely have married 
Henry VIII, himself, can still carry a 
small foot with pride, since beauty is a 
matter of proportion; but those who are 
tall must show large and prominent boots 
if they want to be thought the very latest 
models in humankind. 
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Boom Times for “Future Peekers” 


WELVE mysterious envelops. Each 

of them contains a ‘mystic powder,” 
highly scented and prepared after the rules 
of the ‘‘ancient Oriental ritual.” 

These envelops, writes Guido Enderis 
from Berlin to the New York Times, ‘‘are 
embellished with the twelve symbols of the 
zodiac, and to prove their occult potency 
need only be ignited (according to printed 
directions) under the dominance of some 
constellation. 

Then it is guaranteed that their magic 
aroma will ‘‘produce ecstatic visions, 
psychie affections, and spiritual tremors 
which will not only quicken the joy of 

_ living but fulfil the most ardent wishes and 
aspirations.” 

These powders are on sale—along with 

~ much other occult stock-in-trade—in Berlin; 
and their popularity is a part of the wide- 
spread and renewed interest in divination 
and allied arts which, numerous observers 

_have pointed out, has accompanied the 
depression. 

So much, for the moment, for Mr. En- 
deris’s report on Germany. 

In America, too, hard times mean profits 
for prophets, according to that lively 
theatrical weekly, Variety. 

? When prosperity—or at least normaley— 
-is the order of the economic day, most 
people regard ‘‘fortune telling in any or all 

of its phases as strictly the abracadabra,”’ 
this journal tells us. 

But the reverse is true when finances go 

- haywire. 

The present depression 
along with it all types and grades of mystics, 
from the loftiest private seer, who charges 
plenty per see, to the lowliest semipro in a 
side-street store location. 

“he clean-up goes for those who sud- 
denly found out they were ‘psychic’ with- 
out being aware of it before, and grabbed a 
turban, Hindu dialect,and a gazing erystal; 
and for those who sincerely believe they 
possess the gift of divination.” 

Continuing the narrative: 


“ 
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Ordinarily advice on affairs of the heart 
is easily in first place among questions fired 
at and written to stage clairvoyants, but 
predictions on business and money matters 
are now occupying a very close second place. 

While every psychist receives many 
dizzy and nondescript requests, most of the 
questions fall into one of six classes. Listed 
according to the number of each class asked 
on an average, the six are: 

Love affairs. Business ventures. 
heritances. Health. Lost articles. 
ing persons. 


In- 
Miss- 


Somz of the forms of ‘‘future peeking” 
now in vogue, include, according to 
Variety’s reporter: 


Astrology (reading the stars), palmistry 
(mitt massaging), and phrenology (feeling 
head bumps). Gratis tea-cup peeping in 
conjunction with sandwiches in the tea- 
rooms is inexpensive and the big favorite 
with stenogs, office boys, and housewives. 

Some private readers have lately delved 


that parents and school executives 
will find economical and efficient! 


OURAGEOUS cooperation is main- 

taining America’s high standards of 
educational progress. Educators— 
School Officials—Parent Teacher Organi- 
zations—and parents themselves are work- 
ing hand in hand that schools may func- 
tion with unimpaired efficiency though 
school expenditures may be curtailed. 


If Education reaches a standstill—prog- 
ress will cease. Thus, today’s budgets 
which call for readjustments, should never- 
theless provide for modern equipment— 
modern teaching tools. 


Schoolrooms may be modernized with- 
out costly expenditure. Pupil health and 
efficiency is safeguarded, for authorities 
agree that posturally correct seating— 
seating that makes it easy and natural for 
the pupil to sit erect—is a primary factor 
in the health of the pupil during long 
classroom hours, and a consequent aid 
to his mental alertness. 


Educational authorities make a place in 
their budget for maintenance and replace- 
ments. Much of this appropriation is 
usually applied to new seating. So each 
year a number of classrooms may be brought 
up to the most efficient seating standards. 
For a relatively small annual expendi- 
ture in comparison to the total 
cost of education, they are enabled 
to give students seating that is pos- 
turally correct and a definite aid to 
their health and efficiency. 


For modernizing old buildings, 
American Universal Desks should have 
your serious consideration. Scientifically 
designed and constructed, they make it 
natural and comfortable for the pupil to sit 
correctly. They safeguard health by pro- 
tecting vital organs from being cramped 
and crowded. They promote physical and 
mental development. 


The American Universal Desk illustrated, 
is a stock type provided with Book Support, 
which quickly con- 
verts itinto a sight 
conservation desk. 
This desk is avail- 
able in five other 
distinct modern 
classroom models, 
with posture -cor- 
rectness thatin- 
duces healthful sit- 
ting posture with- 
Out physical strain. 


Superintendents, principals, teachers—or 
any others who may be interested—are in- 
vited to write us concerning the replacing 
of obsolete seating. For the sake of your 
child modernize your school where it 
means most to him and costs least to 
you. Interesting and informative free 
booklets on sitting posture will be 
gladly sent you. Just mail the coupon. 


American Seating Company | 


Address Dept. 416, General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, Dept. 416, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Please send me, without obligation, copies of your free booklets on sitting posture. 
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“PM AGIN’ 
PROHIBITION” 


se O one is goin’ to prohibit me 
from saving money—and sav- 
ing money is what Target does! 

“Tt’s the new roll-your-own tobac- 
co that makes cigarettes that taste 
just like ready-mades. That’s be- 
cause TARGET is a blend of Vir- 
ginia, Burley and Turkish tobaccos 
like the ready-mades use. 

“T can roll thirty or more perfect 
cigarettes from one ten-cent pack 
of TARGET. Think what a saving 
that means—50¢ a week! No won- 
der TARGET is polling a 100% 
‘YES’ vote!”’ 


AND GET THIS: rhe vu. s. Govern- 


ment Tax on 20 cigarettes amounts to 6¢. 
On 20 cigarettes you roll from Target To- 
bacco the tax is just about 1¢. No wonder 
you get such value for a dimel 


SAVE MONEY 
ROLL YOUR OWN 
SEE WHAT YOU SMOKE 


Wrapped in 
Moistureproof 
Cellophane 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp, © 
Louisville, Kentucky 1932 
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into complicated research and emerged 
with such oldies as Sciomany (reading by 
shadows), Genethliaes (by stars at birth), 
Meteormancy (by atmospheric conditions), 
Austromaney (by winds), Orniscopy (birds), 
Hydromancy (water), Axinomanecy (bal- 
anced hatchet), Geomancy (dots made at 
random on paper or cloth), Lithomaney 
(precious stones), Tephramancy (writing in 
ashes), Oneiromaney (dreams), Arithmancy 
(numbers), Onomaney (number of letters in 
name), Geloscopy (laughing), Gastromancy 
(ventriloquism), Gyromaney (walking in a 
circle), Ichthyomancy (entrails of fish), 
Cleromaney (dice). 


'Y our up-and-coming fortune-teller finds 
the theater a fertile field we learn as we 
proceed: 

The number working steadily in theaters 
in the United States at the present time is 
well over 100. Ordinarily the number of 
clairvoyants playing at any one time is 
around twenty-five. 

Big business men spurn advice from their 
most trusted clerks who know more about 
the biz than the boss, to take it from seers 
whose only knowledge of the biz is the 
boss’s bank account. 

Usually the women are in the great 
majority among the customers, but now the 
men are catching up. Those in trouble or 
in poor health generally turn to their 
church. The psychists are grabbing the 
overflow. 


As one wanders casually through the 
streets of Berlin, we are told as we return 
to Mr. Enderis’s story in The Times, ‘‘ one’s 
attention is constantly arrested by book- 
shop displays of publications dealing with 
occultism, clairvoyance, and necromancy. 
Palmistry has been pretty well discarded 
as a medium of revelation, and folk with 
worries—and there are plenty of them in 
Germany—are now largely seeking out 
practitioners of the occult for guidance.”’ 
Reading on: 


Not only has the demand for this sort of 
literature kept pace with the worsening of 
economic and social conditions, but the 
penchant for ‘‘astrapolitical speculation”’ 
has even made profitable the publication of 
half-a-dozen newspapers which are hawked 
about the streets of Berlin with flaring 
head-lines blazoning the nature of their 
contents. 

Boerse and racing tips, advice on mar- 
riage and divorce and election prophecies 
based on revelations made to some anon- 
ymous editor while in a trance are offered 
their buyers, while the advertising columns 
are used by parlors of prophecy where 
horoscopes are cast for a modest stipend or 
counsel dispensed on what day of the week 
is best suited for a conference with the tax 
authorities or some heartless landlord. 

At one of Berlin’s busiest corners a youth 
installed himself in a shop which specializes 
in “ psychology, astrology, and graphology”’ 
and psychoanalytic consultations, which 
may be obtained for the price of one mark 
and up, according to the perplexities be- 
setting the patron. 

“T want to embark on a new line of 
business and would like some advice,’ said 
a prospective patron upon being ushered 
into the consultation sanctum. 

‘“When were you born?” is the inevi- 
table first question. 

On receiving the answer the prophet 
promptly set spinning a pasteboard dial 
covered with a confusion of dates and signs 
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Drinking 
More 
Pure Water 
May Be 
The Answer 


Renewed 
Vigor 

And Greater 
Zest for Life 


DRINK 


ier. 


On receipt of $3.—a sample car- 
ton of 12 bottles (near quart 
size) will be sent express pre- 
paid anywhere in U. S. 
Bookiet ‘‘Minerai Waters Thera- 
peutically Considered,’? mailed 
on request. 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, Inc. 
Poland Spring,Maine 


Waistline 


2 to 4 Inches 
in 10 DAYS 


or Your Money 
Refunded 


“Director Belt reduced my 
waistline from 42 to 33 inches,” 
says R. A. Lowell of Des 
Moines, Ia., “I tell all my friends ; 
about it.” ' 


if your waistline is too 
large you surely ought to 
test Director Belt. If it 
doesn’t reduce your waist- 


line from 2 to 4 inches in 10 
days we will return your money 
immediately. Director is easy 
and comfortable to wear. It ap- 
plies a gentle, changing pressure 
upon the fat at the waistline and 
produces results similar toa mas- 
sage. Director Belt has been suc- 
cessful in reducing the waistline 
of so many thousands of men 
that we can make this unusual 
offer and have you test it at our reduce.No exercises): 
expense. diet or drugs. 


Send for FREE FOLDERS 


These folders tell the complete story of Director Bel 
and just bow. SPC bce Find out what thousands of} 
men in all professions say about results obtained 

for them by a Director Belt. be |) 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


cael teeth ett | 


Landon & Warner, Dept.G-64 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part please 
send me free folders telling complete story of Director 
Belt and give full particulars of your 10-day trial offer. 


Gone—That Bulging 

Waistline | 
You will be pleased 
with the appearancd 
of reduced girt 
which Director gives 
you immediatel 
you put it on. The 
you will find it ai 
simple, easy way to}! 
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Presently the dial came to a 
stop. 

“You have undoubtedly met with numer- 
ous disappointments in the last month,” 
observed the shopkeeper to the visitor, 


“but I consider your present constellation 


as highly favorable, and advise you to start 
up your new business at once. 

“Tt may be a year before you will have it 
well under way, but meanwhile your 


_ domestic affairs will also improve ”’ 


The visitor paid a mark and went on his 


way—apparently rejoicing. 


ie 
A 


The Longest Fire-Run in History 


MAN with a red and blistered face 
was walking down the street in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. He met a friend who 


asked, ‘‘What happened to you? How did 


es 


: 
50,000,000 cubic feet of gas shooting into 


you get the blisters?” 
“Blowing out the biggest gas-jet in the 
world,” Myron M. Kinley answered. 
The “‘gas-jet,’”” of which he spoke so 
lightly, was a huge gas-well in Roumania 
that burned for two years and eight months, 
spouting a plumelike pillar of orange flame 


- 300 feet into the air, defying the ingenuity 


of the whole world to put it out,” A. B. 
Macdonald writes in the Kansas City Star, 
“continuing: 


“You say that burning well was in 
Roumania; you didn’t go away over there 
to put it out, did you?”’ the friend inquired. 

““T did, and I believe it was the longest 
fire-run on record; about 7,000 miles from 
Tulsa to Roumania,”’ said Kinley. 

“How long did it take you to put out 
that fire?’’ 
“T fought it for six straight months; 
that’s why my face is so red,” answered 
- Kinley, and he laughed, waved his hand to 
his friend and went on down the street. 
He gave no hint of the hazards, the 
heroism, the suffering, disappointments, 
hard work, and ingenuity of that long fight 
to conquer the blazing torch made by 


the air each twenty-four hours. 


A said nothing, moreover, of working 

twenty hours without rest. Nothing of 

risking his life time after time in a super- 
heated crater where ruined machinery, 

-eables, chains, metals of all kinds, formed a 
glowing, white-hot mass. 

Nor did he tell that under the terms of 
his agreement with the Roumanian Gov- 
ernment and the Standard Oil Company, 
he was to receive nothing unless he was 
successful. As it was, however, he made 
$50,000 and expenses out of the exploit. 

Mr. Kinley’s business is putting out fires 
of this dangerous sort. Having heard of 
the gas-well at Moreni, Roumania, that had 
been burning for more than a year, he went 
to have a look at it in 1930. 

““T saw at once that I could put it out 
in a few weeks,” he said. ‘‘ All I had to do 
would be to clear the earth all around it of 
all metal objects, spray streams of water 
on the ground until it was cool, and roll up 
to the stem of the column of flame a cask 
Containing 200 pounds of nitroglycerin, 
touch it off, and the explosion would blow 
out the flame just as you blow out a match 


with a puff of your breath. 
“But the Government wouldn’t let me 
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D..: your head itch? If it does, you 
probably have Scalp Crust. People of 
otherwise cleanly habits are often 
afflicted. 

Scalp Crust is a thin film of skin 
scales, oil and dust in the pores of the 
scalp. An itching scalp is one of the 
first, though scarcely noticeable, signs. 

Scalp Crust makes your scalp an 
easy prey for the Dandruff germ— 
frequently leads to baldness. 


2 SIMPLE STEPS TO PREVENT 
SCALP CRUST 


1. Shampoo at least once a week 
with Packer’s Tar Soap. For more 


than 60 years doctors have recommended 
Packer’s in the care of the hair and scalp. 


PACKER’ 


TAR SOAP 


for the Weekly Shampoo 


an 


SCALPTONE 


daily, as Dressing and Tonic 


Packer’s Tar Soap contains genuine pine 
tar—and pine tar stimulates the scalp and 
helps keep it free from germs. 


2. Massage daily with Packer’s 
Scalptone. This new tonic-dressing con- 
tains ingredients that are antiseptic, 
cleansing, stimulating. Scalptone helps to 
dissolve Scalp Crust. 

And Scalptone is the only tonic-dressing 
you can adapt to your scalp’s needs. Make 
it oily, if your hair is dry; or astringent, if 
your hair is oily—directions with each 
bottle tell you how. 


FREE: 32-page illustrated book, “The 
Care of the Hair.”’ For your copy, address 
PACKER, Dept. 4-D, 101 West 31st 
Street, New York. 


Because of this separate oil tube you 
make Scalptone more or less oily as 
your hair needs it. 
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NOT 


UNCOMMON 
WITH 


WELL-DRESSED 
MEN 


It’s not common. But it’s not uncom- 
mon. With evening dress especially, 
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uxedos or “‘tails,”’ it’s more and more 
the habit with well-dressed men. Try 
it—wear an athletic su pporter. 


Of course, for active sport or heavy 
lifting, wearing an athletic supporter 
is accident insurance— just good sense. 
And for long hours afoot or at the 
steering w eal it’s comfort and release 
from fatieuc, 


Wear one. A good one. Ask for 
PAL, made by Bauer & Black. Your 
druggist has PAL for $1... . Don’t 


weara cheap one, 


BAUER & BLACK ) | 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 


Chicago New York Toronto 
FREE BOOKLET—"Guard the Vital Zone”— 
tells what every man should know about the need 
and function of an athletic supporter. Mail this 
coupon to Bauer & Black, 2500 S, Dearborn St., 
Chicago. L. D. 4-16 
We) Pa Oe apy Ro et Do 
1ddress 
‘ 
City ot REE Sa ie 
In Canada, Address 96 Spadina Ave., Toronto 
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touch it. I had several interviews with the 
Minister of Industry, having it in charge. 
He said enough men had been killed, 
enough money had been wasted try ing to 
extinguish the blaze. It would be impos- 
sible to put it out. So I returned to 


America.” 


Ab caw, last summer, Kinley returned to 
Roumania, armed with motion-pictures of 
his work in America. This time he “‘sold”’ 
the government officials and the oil com- 
pany on his ability to extinguish the fire, 
and the agreement above mentioned was 
He began work on August 3, last 
Then 


made. 
year. 


All the machinery, chains, cables, and 
metal used in drilling the well had tumbled 
into the crater and formed a mass of 
twisted metal glowing at a white heat. 

Virst he had to lay water-pipes to the 
edge of the crater and spray streams upon 
that metal to cool it so he eould creep 
down into the erater on a ladder and 
attach hooks to the metal and drag’ it 
all out. Then he lowered a large eartridge 
of nitroglycerin down to the flame, and 
exploded it, but it failed to extinguish the 
blaze. 

He shot it again, with a bigger charge of 
explosive, and it snuffed the fire out, but 
it caught again in five minutes. 

Then he devised and built a funnel of 
boiler-plate which he placed over the well. 
The mouth of the funnel was five feet 
across, and this covered the well opening. 

All the escaping gas then went up 
through the pipe of the funnel and issued 
from its end, thirty feet in the air. 

The Roumanian government experts, 
assisted by the best fire-fighters in Europe, 
had dug three tunnels to tap the well 
far beneath the surface, hoping to divert 
the flow of gas out through the pipes, and 
thus shut off the flow at the mouth of 
the well. 


Tus plan, however, had not worked so 
well. Explosions had wrecked the tunnels 
and killed a number of workers. Continu- 
ing Mr. Maedonald’s story in The Star: 


The opening of one of these tunnels was 
800 feet from the mouth of the well; it 
slanted downward and reached the casing 
of the well ninety-two feet below its mouth. 

Kinley cleaned out this tunnel, put in 
a ten-inch pipe and connected it with the 
easing, and at the mouth of that pipe he 
put in a strong suction pump that sucked 
out the gas and reduced the flow at the 
old mouth of the well. 

Then he built another funnel of boiler- 
plate, inverted it over the mouth of the 
well, and filled the crater all around it with 
concrete ten feet deep, and on top of this 
he put a layer of thick mud and water 
fifteen feet deep. 

This put out many small fires from gas 
that was seeping through the earth within 
the crater. He put a gate valve in the top 
of the funnel pipe and shut off the gas. 

All the flow was then diverted through 
the ten-inch pipe within the tunnel. Then 
he filled the funnel and its base and the 
casing down to the cut-off pipe with con- 
crete, and the job was done. 

The fire was out and the gas, under 
control, was issuing from the mouth of the 
ten-inch pipe, 800 feet from the mouth of 
the well. 

Kinley finished the job February 7, this 
year, having been at work upon it steadily 
a little more than six months. 
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PE RTERS 


*NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


and for. eeod reasons | 


Paris Cue fit better, feel better, 
look better and wear better. These 
alert men know style, demand de- 
pendability and insist on their 
money’s worth. 

Important Paris features: The 
patented Paris Rubber Cushion 
Clasp—holds hose between “rub- 
ber and rubber”— prevents rips 
or runs. Steinweave Elastics used 
exclusively — treated with the 
special ANTI- OXIDANT Process, 
insuring long life. 


25c to $1 


PARIS 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


By the makers of Paris Suspenders and Belts 


your own, with all 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
TO PROSPERITY 


A. STEIN & COMPANY + CHICAGO + NEW YORK 
the trade you can 
attend to? Then 

training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 

agency. Established 1894, Address 
By CHARLES WHITING BAKER, C.E. 
Brand new! A clean-cut, plausible presen- 


DO YOU WANT anew busi- 

become a foot core 

Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
tation of the causes of the depression and the 


ness profession of 

sections, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
PATHWAYS BACK 
ways back to prosperity, written by an 


accomplished economist, editor, and engineer. 
Hard-hitting logic of practical value. 


«““ 


-. a careful and intelligent analysis 
which deserves and I am sure will receive wide- 
spread attention.”—George Gordon Battle. 
Price, $2.50; by mail, $2.64 
At All Booksellers or Direct From 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NewYork 


OP 609 —e- 6000? —“- 191 — a 
; To Assure a Healthy 
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Scalp use wer a 
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ae SOAP and $ 


jiCu™ OINTMENT 


Price 25¢, each. Sample free, 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 9K, Malden, Mass, 
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Meet the Mattress-Walker 


MACADAM road and a first-class 
; mattress have one thing in common. 
_ But only one, of course, if the mattress is 
really first class. 

It is, The New Yorker tells us in an edi- 
torial note, a slight crown in the middle; 
and out of this crown a slightly bald man 
named Harmon Rumzie has built an un- 

usual career—mattress-walking. 

This crown, or ridge, The New Yorker 
tells us, “‘is to prevent the mattress from 

developing, as time goes on, a gully or 
gulch where the sleeper’s body rests.’? A 
certain lady, ignorant of this, became in- 
stantly suspicious when she received a 
custom-built mattress into her home the 
other day. 

“Seeing a bulge down the middle, she 
thought something was wrong, and phoned 
the makers of the mattress to send right 
‘over.’”’ Continuing the story: 


f In an hour or so, Harmon Rumzie ar- 
i rived, pulled the mattress onto the floor, 
— covered it with burlap, took off his shoes, 
and began solemnly walking up and down 
on the mattress. 
__. This prank delighted the lady, and she 
_ took off her own shoes, thinking to join in. 
Mr. Rumzie discouraged her. He takes his 
work seriously. 
i No jumping up and down, nothing but the 
steady tramp, tramp, tramp, furlong after 
' furlong, till the mattress is level. 
A furlong is one-eighth of a mile. 
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Mae. RUMZIE is the only mattress-walker 

in the trade, says The New Yorker, as it 

proceeds with its account of this remark- 
~ able vocation: 


He does walking in addition to his other 
regulation work. It would take two or 
three weeks of steady sleeping on a mat- 
tress to wear off the crown that Harmon 
Rumzie can walk off in an hour or so. 

He gets two or three calls a month to go 
mattress-walking—more calls in summer 
than in winter, more calls in November 

than in any other month. He calls his 
visits ‘“‘sittings.”’ 

Sometimes one sitting is enough to level 
off a mattress, sometimes he has to go 
back. He walks two or three furlongs at a 
sitting. 

Mattress-builders have certain delicate 
problems to cope with. When they receive 
an order for a double mattress, they must 
find out, if humanly possible, whether one 
person or two persons are going to sleep 
on it—this so they’ll know whether to give 

_ it one crown or two. 

Usually they find out through the deco- 

rators with whom the order was placed. 


Oh, Pshaw !—Another of the legion of 
Shaw stories has it that he once missed his 
umbrella from the stand at his elub. 
Subsequently he posted a notice in the hall 
requesting the nobleman who had removed 
his umbrella to replace it. 

‘““Why do you say the nobleman?”’ asked 
a friend. ‘‘Isn’t it rather crude sarcasm?” 

“Not at all,’ answered Shaw. ‘The 
constitution of this club states that it is 
eomposed of ‘noblemen and gentlemen.’ 
He couldn’t be a gentleman and remove my 
umbrella, could he?”—New York Morning 
Telegraph. 
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IT TELLS WHO SELLS IT 


Don’t “search the town over” in an attempt to 
locate an advertised product you want. Find it 
easily and quickly in your classified telephone book. 

Look for Exide, Stromberg-Carlson, Goodrich 
or any one of many advertised products. There 
you will find the names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of local dealers selling these 
brands. (See illustration.) 

You save time. You get exactly what 


you want—not something “just as good.” 


Why spend money - 
On screens every spring 


...when Screens of 
Anaconda Bronze Wire 
cost only 50 cents 

more per window? 


Bronze screens actually save money, 
because Bronze is strengthened copper 
...it can never rust. Conservatively 
stated, the life of Bronze screening 
is limited only by accidental breakage. 

So, this spring, why not do away 
with your annual expense for painting, 
patching and repairing by rescreening 
with cloth woven from Anaconda 
Bronze Wire? Write for our booklet 
“Screens That Meet the Test.” Ad- 


Screens that rust require frequent | : Pr 
ee lant be rebeired:.. AnagonpA dress The American Brass Company, 


or replaced... every few years. Pros = Cony Department aD Ma Waterbury, Conn. 


Screens of ANACONDA BRONZE 
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On your Santa Fe 
way to the 


—> = 


Olympic Games— 


\indian:- 


Name F 


Address 


detours 


by motor — over back 
of beyond — in the cool 
New Mexico Rockies 
—escorted by courier 


@ The trip of all trips in the 
Far West. Thousands have made 
it and have written letters tell- 
ing how much they enjoyed 
it and how unique it really 
is. You, too, will say it is 
the best part of your vacation. 
You will be amazed how much 
you can see inso short a time. 


One, two, three-days 


$15 $35 $55 
includes motor transportation, 


meals, hotel accommodations 
with bath. 


Santa Fe Summer 


Xcursions 


CUT “« COST 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON 


Couriercar Indian-detours 


1068-A, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send Indian-detours folder and map. 
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Investigating Investigators in Kentucky 


HE big bus pulled over the saddle of 

historic, picturesque Cumberland Gap, 
crossing the State line between Tennessee 
and Kentucky. 

It stopt. Its progress was barred by a 
‘reception committee” of 200 Kentuck- 
jans. 

The 200 surrounded the bus and its forty 
young men and women passengers, students 
of Eastern colleges, who had come to inves- 
tigate reports of starvation among jobless 
Bell and Harlan County miners, and re- 
ported denial of the right of free speech to 
those who have criticized conditions. 

The 200 Kentuckians, who regarded the 


“Have you anything to do with the Com- 
munist party?” 

Rob Hall, of Columbia University, head 
of the delegation, was about to reply, but 
the crowd was so noisy that Mr. Smith 
decided to hold the hearing in the county 
court in Middleboro, Kentucky. 

Convoyed by the crowd, which was grow- 
ing every minute, the bus came into 
Middleboro, three miles from the State 
line, and the young men and women were 
herded into the courtroom. 

The students asked if they were under 
arrest. Mr. Smith said they were being 
investigated. 5 

They demanded, as American citizens, 
the services of a lawyer. Hall suggested 
that Dr. John R. Neal, of Covington, 


Keystone 


A Flash From the ‘‘Battle’’ of Cumberland Gap 


students as meddlers and Communists, 
foreed the bus to the side of the road. 
They crowded about and voiced strenuous 
indignation at the ‘‘intruders.’”’ So the 
reports run. 

Racial and political epithets flew. There 
were other cries. 

“Send ’em back 

“FWetch ’em out!” 

““What you need,’’ yelled one of the 200 
at a young man in the bus, “is a bullet 


17? 


1? 


between the eyes 
Fists were shaken, say some versions, 
firearms displayed, blows struck. 
The words “shoot” and ‘‘kill’’ 
heard. 


were 


Be the reported disorder, the angry 
milling about the bus, did not continue 
unabated or undirected. A slender, dark 
young man, Prosecutor Walter B. Smith 
of Bell County, took command of the situa- 
tion, as Ben Robertson, Jr., relates in the 
New York Herald Tribune: 


“You've come to Kentucky to investi- 
gate us,” he began, addressing the bus 
riders. ‘‘So we’re going to investigate you.” 

While the crowd, with clenched fists and 
menacing manner, prest close about the 
bus, Mr. Smith shot his questions at them. 

““Who are you? 

**Do you believe in God? 


Kentucky, represent them. Mr. Smith said 
that it would take some time for Dr. Neal 
to arrive, and asked Hall if he wanted to 
wait in jail. 

“Certainly,” Hall replied. ‘‘If that’s the 
way you do in Kentucky, I will go to jail 
before I surrender my rights.” 

“All right, Mr. Hall,’’ replied the at- 
torney. “I think you can get your wish.” 

One after another, the students, girls 
and boys together, said they would prefer 
jail under the circumstances. Several of 
them, “‘speaking as American citizens,” 
spoke their minds about Mr. Smith and his 
conduct. The crowd muttered, but the 
students stuck by their guns. 


aliens Mr. Smith continued his exposition 
of how Kentuckians of Harlan and Bell 
Counties feel toward their ‘‘investigators.” 
He told the students, as reported by the 
Pineville (Ky.) Sun: 


“We have good reason to believe that 
you people have been incited to come here. 
for no good purpose. 

“You have sounded your trumpets be- 
fore you on the specious claims of your 
‘liberty’ of free speech and free press. 

“You seem to have forgotten that we 
have some liberties and rights to protect. 
Over against your self-constituted unin- 
vited commission to come here on your 
claim of rights and protection to wield your 
alien propaganda, we interpose our rights— 
our rights vested in our property, our 
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families, our churches and all our sacred 
institutions. 

- “We regard that you so-called ‘Student 
_ Representatives’ from New York and else- 
where have no interest whatever involved 
in the affairs which we represent. 

““We have every reason to believe that 
you have been incited to come here by 
forces and agitators who have no interest 
whatever in anything that is dear to us. 

“We have met you here to demand your 

credentials and to investigate the purpose 
_of your coming. Before you go further you 
must peacably submit to our investi- 
gation. 

“If we find you worthy of a weleome, we 
will admit you to our county peacably and 

with the traditional courtesy that has ever 
characterized our people. If we find you 
to be a set of alien propagandists, we shall 
demand that you take your course back 
whence you came. 

“There are no two sides to this propo- 
sition; you are going to do what we say. 
If you have come here to ‘investigate’ us, 
we are going to do the first investigating.” 


Also then the visitors were escorted out 
of the State. 

In some such manner as this (altho 
almost every detail is disputed by one 
faction or another) the people of the Ken- 
tucky coal counties dealt with several 
‘parties of college students—from Colum- 
bia, New York University, Harvard, Union 
Theological Seminary, and elsewhere—who 

recently attempted a trip of investigation 

-and observation through the coal-fields. 
In deseribing the incident we have drawn 

“upon a number of different accounts: 

That in the Pineville Swn; the report in 
the Baltimore Hvening Sun of the protests 
made in Washington to United States 

Senators by such members of the student 
party as Eleanor Curtis, Rob Hall, Gabriel 
~Carritt, and Herbert Ellis Robbins; the 
eye-witness account of Ben Robertson, Jr., 
in the New York Herald Tribune, and 
another special article by the same writer 
in the same journal. 

The parts describing violence are em- 
phatically denied by Prosecutor Smith. 
Later, when representatives of the students 
returned to question him, and asked why 
they had been met by a “‘mob” at the 
State line, he replied, according to the 
Pineville paper, that ‘“‘there was no mob 
or unlawful assemblage”’ at the State line. 
He stated that everything was orderly and 
that there were ‘‘no guns pulled, and you 
know it,’’ in response to a further state- 
‘ment that there was “gun play” at the 
time. 

“You yourself almost got one of the boys 
shot when you grabbed the paper which 
connected your organization with the Com- 
munists, and tried to throw it out the win- 
dow,” Smith said. 


Tus visit of the students was the third 
chapter of a continued story of friction be- 
tween the people in this section of Ken- 
tucky and their critics elsewhere in the 
nation. Hitherto there have been the 
episode of Theodore Dreiser and the tooth- 
picks and the beating of Waldo Frank. 
These well-known literary figures had also 
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SLEEP 


INSTANTLY Tonight ..This Drugless Way 


8 Hours Sound Sleep 
Tonight... New 


Energy Tomorrow 


RE’S a way to get 8 full hours 
4 of sound sleep tonight—entirely 
without drugs. 


It is a delicious food-drink that not 
only brings you restful sleep tonight— 
but, taken regularly, restores your 
natural tendency to sleep soundly every 
night. 


Its unique properties rebuild your 
tissues while you sleep. In the morning 
you awaken clear eyed and fresh. Your 
nerves are vastly more calm. 


For this discovery greatly multiplies 
your ability to recover from fatigue. 
And enables you to “come back” far 
more quickly when you’re tired. 


The name of this remarkable food-drink 
is Ovaltine. Originally discovered in 
Switzerland, it is now made in America 
according to the original Swiss formula. 


How It Combats The 
3 Causes of Sleeplessness 


Probably the 3 most common causes of 
sleeplessness are: (1) brain congestion (2) 
digestive unrest (3) nervous irritability. 
Whether you suffer from one or from all 
three, Ovaltine brings you sleep. 


First: Ovaltine, when taken as a warm 
drink at bedtime, tends to draw excess 
blood away from the head. And combats 
congestion in brain capillaries. So the mind 
is “conditioned”’ for sleep. 


Second: Ovaltine corrects digestive unrest 
by gently stimulating and aiding digestive 
processes. And it contains a remarkable 
food property, called diastase, which has the 
power to digest the starch content of other 
foods in the stomach. Thus it lifts a great 
burden from your digestive organs. And 
helps your stomach “‘Trest.” 


Third: Ovaltine combats nervous irritabil- 
ity by supplying important calcium to the 
system under the most favorable conditions 
to promote calcium metabolism and provide 
favorable calcium balance in the blood. 
Phosphorus is supplied (in its food form— 
lecithin), a vital element of nerve and brain 
tissue. A cup of Ovaltine, in fact, provides, 
in easily digested and rapidly assimilated 
form, the food elements necessary for re- 
building nerve, brain and muscle tissues 
while you sleep. 


Begin Tonight 
So say “goodbye’’ to sleepless nights. Get 
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acquainted with Ovaltine this very night— 
and see how quickly you sleep. 


As you continue to take Ovaltine, note the 
permanent benefits it brings. Observe how 
quickly you fall asleep every night. See how 
resistance to fatigue is built up—how 
“Staying power” multiplies. 


That’s why millions take it night after night, 
largely on physicians’ advice. 


But don’t judge Ovaltine merely by what 
is claimed for it. Try it and see for yourself. 


’Phone your druggist or grocer for a tin of 
Ovaltine today. You will sleep more soundly 
than you have, probably, in weeks and 
months. 


NOTE: Thousands of nervous people, men and 
women, are using Ovaltine to restore vitality 
when fatigued. During the World War, medi- 
cal authorities made it a standard ration for 
invalid, nerve-shattered soldiers. It is also 
highly recommended by physicians for nery- 
ous, underweight children—for nursing 
mothers and the aged. 897-R 
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Manufactured under license in U. S. A. 
according to original Swiss formula 


Choose Yo sede 
/ Maine 


Motoring 


Golf 


Boating 


Swimming 


There’s everything in Maine you could 
wish for a healthful, happy, out-of- 
doors vacation. Mail the coupon now 
for full information—and come. 
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MAINE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU, 

50 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 
Please send free copy of Official State 

Pamphlet giving all information on Maine 


vacations. 
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gone to Kentucky to investigate. But like 
the students they were met with hostility. 

Present conditions in Kentucky grow, 
we are told, out of the boom which shortly 
after the war drew many miners to that 
region. The boom has collapsed, and now 
there is not enough work to go around. 
Thousands are in want. 

Attempts have been made by Com- 
munists to organize the wockers, and 
hostility to this social theory has roused the 
rest of the citizens to fight it with all their 
might. They regard Dreiser, Frank, and 
the students as ‘‘ Reds.” 

More successful in viewing conditions 
was an enterprising reporter, Robert Tal- 
ley, representing Newspaper Enterprise 
Association. In a series of copyrighted 
articles he tells us: 


Ninety per cent. of the coal operators 
here have gone broke, or are as good as 
broke. 

They are trying to sell coal that costs 
$1.25 a ton to produce, on a flooded market, 
where it is going begging at $1 a ton, as 
against $10 for this same coal a few years 
ago. 

Miners are working three or four days a 
week, drawing from $2 to $3 per day in com- 
pany scrip, not in cash, and are compelled 
to purchase all supplies from company 
stores at a price which operators admit 
represents sufficient profit to the operators 
to help absorb the deficit represented in 
the sale of the coal. 


Ie you were a Kentucky miner to-day, 
continues Mr. Talley, before you could 
draw any part of your earnings ‘‘ you would 
have to accumulate enough for the mining 
company you worked for to make the 
following cuts”: 


Approximately $5 a month rent for a 
company-owned house. 

Two dollars a month ($1 if unmarried) 
for the company’s doctor, which you pay 
whether you are sick or well. 

One dollar and fifty cents a month for 
coal to heat your home and cook your food, 
the rate being the same winter and summer. 

Fifty cents a month for blacksmithing 
your tools. 

There are at least 10,000 men, women, 
and children on the relief lists in Bell and 
Harlan counties to-day. 

Local agencies have raised, this year, 
$32,000 in the two counties—Pineville, 
with a population of 3,600, raised $6,000— 
and are being helped indirectly by the 
Red Cross. Red Cross chapters in various 
cities make up carloads of provisions and 
ship them in here, independent of the 
national organization. 


pou Mrs. Antoinette Low Hutchinson, 
in direct charge of distribution at the Pine- 
ville relief station, the writer obtained an 
estimate of what a $2 weekly food allow- 
ance will buy: 

One 25-pound sack of meal, 45 cents; 
one 24-pound sack of flour, 55 cents; two 
pounds lard, 20 cents; two pounds side 
meat, 20 cents; five pounds beans, 25 cents; 
two pounds sugar, 12 cents; one pound 
coffee, 15 cents. 

As a result of these conditions, and out- 
of-the-State criticism of them, Mr. Talley 
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tells us, there has been ‘“‘suspension of all 
rights and all liberties.” 

The hostile attitude toward the investi- 
gators has been widely criticized and de- 
nounced, even in Kentucky papers. The 
Louisville Courier-Journal, for example, 
remarks that ‘‘there was ample warrant 
for the fear that the appearance and activi- 
ties of this group in Bell County might 
endanger the peace, but it would have been 
better to wait until this fear had been 
justified by the actions of the students or of 
the Bell Countians who resented their 
mission, before taking any steps to effect 
the departure of the unwelcome visitors.” 

While The Nation asks: 


What is going on in Kentucky, anyway? 

If it is a part of the United States, as we 
have always been led to believe, why should 
not a group of persons from another part 
of the United States enter it unchallenged? 

Many outsiders believe, after reading 
the newspapers for the last few months, 
that what is in effect a civil war between 
operators and miners is going on in the 
State. 

What is the State of Kentucky or its 
Governor, Mr. Ruby Laffoon, or the armed 
deputies in Bell and Harlan counties, meet- 
ing with a gun any stranger who would like 
to see things for himself, doing to correct 
this impression? 


Oro to these outside views is the 
attitude of the county, already noted in 
the remarks of Mr. Smith. And Herndon 
Evans in the Pineville Sun adds: 


Pineville has been patient with each sue- 
cessive group of investigators. Patience is 
about exhausted. 

Unfavorable publicity, loss of business, 
misrepresentation, financial loss through 
outside meddling, all have been taking 
their toll of Pineville’s patience and good- 
nature. We are not alarmists, and we are 
hospitable down here, but we know when 
we've had enough. 


Tests for Tortoises 


N imposing event, in which 341 


automobiles competed in a slow driv- | 


ing race, recently took place at a motor 
rally in England, says a New York Evening 
Post editorial, which continues: 


The cars were driven over a hundred- 
yard stretch of road at the slowest possible 
speed without actually stopping, and the 
palm went to the car which showed the 
best ability at crawling. 


It was won by an automobile which | 


managed to keep up a rate of half a mile an 
hour without letting its engine go com- 
pletely dead. 

This is a welcome innovation to the usual 
speed tests and one which places no less a 
strain upon car and driver than the usual 
races. 

We should like to see it tried in this 
country. 

Traffic has given American motorists a 
good deal of practise in this kind of driving 
and we feel confident that the British rec- 
ord of half a mile an hour could be broken. 

What this country needs is a Sir Maleolm 
Campbell who ean drive his car on Miami 
Beach at a quarter of a mile an hour. 

Here is a challenge for the new auto- 
mobile models now going on the market. 
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W. 
hat is it you see 


in the fire, Will, that takes your 
thoughts so far from me?” said Ann 
Hathaway (we will suppose) as she sat 
with her lover in the corner in the 
cottage at Stratford, And Shakespeare, 
with his heart full of love but his head 
full of imagery, found it easier to kiss 
his sweetheart than reply to her 
question. 

Will you not come to Stratford and 
Jet Shakespeare the Jover make Shake- 
speare the poet more real? Here at 
Stratford-on-Avon is the very cottage, 
here the very ingle-nook where they sat 
together. Come to Stratford-on-Avon. 
Travel from Euston Station, London. 
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LONDON MIDLAND AND 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY OF 
CREASE, SBIR Th ACN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester, Vice- 
President—Passenger Traffic, (Dept. A20) LMS 
Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
or from your own Ticket Agent. 


WORDS WE MISSPELL 


By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt. D., LL.D. 
Correct spelling of 10,000 words so often misspelled, with 
definitions; divisions into syllables and correct formation 
i of plurals also explained. 264 pages. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.60; $1.64, post-paid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


L E AR N Swimming Scientifically Taught 
by Prof. F. E. DALTON, the noted expert, 
teaches you all the principal strokes, how 
HOW TO to float, dive, ete. Get it to-day and double 
your summer enjoyment. Newly revised 


and illustrated; by mail, $1.89. UNK & 
WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 4th Ave.,N.Y. 


Send forths FREE 


..toallthe WEST. 
yo” Beautifully illus- 
trated. Describes the 
principal Western vaca- 
tion regions and National 
Parks. Chock-full of 
suggestions that will 
help you find just 
the vacation you’re 
looking for. 
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Breaking a Ten-Year Record for 
Devil-Fish 


IVE THOUSAND pounds of devil-fish 

pitted its huge strength against the 
twenty-horse-power motor of a cruiser, six 
determined fishermen spoiling for a fight, 
and a bewildering array of ropes and 
harpoons. 

The devil-fish lost. But in losing it 
provided Fort Lauderdale, Florida, which 
is blasé in the matter of fish stories, with 
one of the thrills of the season, according 
to a report from that resort to the maga- 
zine section of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Fort Lauderdale, we read, ‘‘has seen so 
many ocean creatures, big and dangerous, 
grotesque and rare, that the landing of 
such things as a 500-pound shark, or a huge 
barracuda, jewfish, or grouper is nothing 
to get excited about any more.” 

But Capt. Jay Gould came into port 
the other day with something different— 
“a devil-fish so gigantic that a crane 
owned by the city was required to lift it 
from the water. The giant ray, it was 
estimated, weighed more than 5,000 
pounds, and it had been overcome only 
after a fight of three and a half hours, in 
which it dragged the cruiser five miles 
against the pull of the boat’s twenty-horse- 
power engine. It was the prize devil-fish 
of the last ten years.” 

Of the fight that ended in the capture, 
we read: 


The monster was encountered less than 
an hour’s run from port. Gould’s cruiser, 
the Let’s-Go-Two, had set out that morning 
for the Gulf Stream fishing grounds. 

On board, in addition to the captain, 
were O. A. Porter of Indianapolis, Clayton 
A. Rugg and his son, Clayton, Jr., Elmer 
L. Johnson of Jamestown, New York, and 
Albert P. Fritz of Hollywood. 

They were looking for fish which would 
give them a bit of a fight. 

As the boat sped along over the smooth 
sea, a commotion in the water attracted 
Gould’s attention. At first he thought it 
was a whale, but on approaching, found 
the fuss was made by two devil-fish, swim- 
ming side by side. 

To those looking over the side of the 
boat into the clear water it appeared as 
if the bottom of the ocean were moving 
off in a gigantic shadow, which resembled 
a great bird flapping its wings and swinging 
its long, thin tail as it flew along. 

Gould quickly harpooned one of the 
fish, whereupon the wounded monster 
struck out in the general direction of 
Spain, carried out 600 feet of line—and 
kept on going when the limit of the line 
was reached. The half-inch rope had 
snapt. 


T sew they went after devil-fish number 
two. One of the men, The Post-Dispatch 
relates, stood in the bow of the boat 
and made a east with his fishing tackle. 
A hook sank into one of the fins on the side 
of the creature’s mouth.” 
Then, we are told: 


yard-wide 


The hook was evidently embedded in 
such tender flesh that the captive did not 
have the courage to pull away, for the 


WHAT BROUGHT 3 MILLION 
people here last year? What 
robust recreation would you 
enjoy this summer in New Eng- 
land—where vacation-variety 
is so famous, so economical? 


ARE INVITED to write for a 
new and profusely illustrated 
book that reveals all. It’s au- 
thentic. It’s dependable. It’s a 
fascinating book filled with the 
lure and lore of New England’s 
famous summertime enjoy- 
ment—for all the family. Cov- 
ers every type of vacation and 
recreation-region in 6 famous 
seashore and mountain states. 
Send for it. It’s the answer to 
questions of where, why and 
how much—for all sorts of 
interesting people. 
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THREE MILLION VACATIONS IN 


NEW ENGLAND 


NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL 


Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 

Send me FREE official 1932 VACATIONS 
book, D-1. Also, map-folder on Total Eclipse 
of the Sun, visible in U.S. only in New England. 
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Ee: for by a thousand 
forgotten captains — guarded 
by the Knights of St. John— 
sold up by the Saracens .. . 
Rhodes remains unviolated 
despite her scars, a monument 
to days when the bearing of 
arms was a holy and con- 
suming flame. 


Come this year! And see 
Tripoli too, which the same 
stern Knights ruled for a time. 
Once a nest of pirates 

it is now a flowering oasis- 
town of minarets and flat 
roofs. Come for the Samples 
Fair of Tripoli—open until 
May 12th—and mingle with 
connoisseurs of the world 
at an event of prime cultural 
and commercial interest. Re- 
duced transportation rates are 
in effect for the duration of 
the Fair. 


Let us help you plan such a 
trip on your visit abroad in 
cooperation with your tourist 
agent. This office is operated 
for that purpose by the Royal 
Italian Government on a non- 
commercial _ basis—offering 
advice and information on 
travel itineraries, hotels and 
local attractions throughout 
Italy and her colonies. All 
services are gratis. Write to- 
day for large illustrated books 
on Italy, Tripoli and Rhodes. 
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ITALIAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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fisherman was able to hold the ray and 
“play” it for twenty-five minutes. 

By that time Captain Gould had fast- 
ened the broken harpoon line to a steel 
shark hook and had tied on the anchor line. 

The shark hook was dragged over the 
stern until it entered the devil-fish’s mouth. 
Then, with a jerk, Gould set the hook in 
one of the immense flippers, snubbed the 
line to a deck-post and sent the boat full 
speed ahead. ; 

The pull of the line turned the captive 
over on its back, fastening the anchor line in 
a half-hitch about its body. 

Maddened, the monster whirled to right 
itself and started seaward, dragging the 
boat, stern first and against the power, 
for fully five miles. 

Steel-jacketed bullets from Captain 
Gould’s high-powered rifle finally sapped 
the strength of the monster and the boat’s 
engine slowed, then checked the race. The 
fight liad lasted three and one-half hours. 

The huge carcass slowly settled into the 
depths, and the combined strength of the 
five men and young Rugg was needed to 
prevent it from sinking to the bottom. 

After the boat reached port, seamen and 
engineers worked all night trying to raise 
the devil-fish from the water to the ex- 
hibition racks. Block and tackle didn’t 
budge it. The derrick on a workboat 
only got the body far enough out to erush 
a section of the dock and railing. 

Then, in the morning, a Fort Lauderdale 
city erane, using chains instead of ropes, 
brought the monster up into full view. 


Making Bad Bears Behave 


HE bandit bears of Yellowstone Na- 

tional Park have been shocked into 
propriety by a clever scientific ruse which 
is the subject of an editorial note in The 
Sportsman. 

It seems, we read, “that traps had been 
placed in a number of streams to impound 
fish ascending the streams to the spawning 
grounds and thus to secure plenty of eggs 
for restocking purposes.”’ However: 


The results were disappointing. Plenty 
of fish were seen traveling up-stream, but 
the traps remained empty. 

Finally, the park naturalists decided that 
the fish were being systematically looted 
from the traps by bears. 

Now, bears are sacred animals in the 
National Park, and some scheme had to be 
devised which would teach them how 
wicked it was to steal, without seriously 
injuring them. 

The fish-traps were accordingly enclosed 
in a fence of wire screening about three 
feet high. 

Inside this and about one inch away from 
it, the hatchery men strung a single strand 
of heavy copper wire. This was connected 
with two large storage batteries, hidden in 
a near-by box, in such a way that when the 
wire screening was pushed against the 
copper wire an electric contact was made. 

The fact that the bear had to stand in 
water to reach the trap assured a ‘“‘ground”’ 
for the electric current through the animal. 
This current, while not strong enough to 
injure them, made them swear off trap- 
looting forever. 

Within a week after the shocking appa- 
ratus was installed, the traps were full of 
fish, and there will be plenty of eggs for 
restocking the lakes and streams. 
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ON TO GERMANY 
Sparkling 
Cities 
Many-colored is the life of the 
great German cities. Each one 
reveals its own customs, color, 
art, industry, amusements. The 
past and present blend per- 
fectly in a rich diversion. Visit 
the 1932 Goethe festivals. Travel 
in Germany is inexpensive—all 
prices have been adapted to 
the trend of the times. Many 
f Americans find it advantageous 
to spend their entire summer in 
(ab) Germany. Write for Illustrated 
Booklet No. 45. GERMAN TourR- 
Brandenburg IST INFORMATION OFFICE, 665 
GateinBerlin Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“Going to Europe” means going to 
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5 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES \& 
See Scotland, England, Holland, Bel- , 
F gium, France. Steamship fare, rail and 
Ne motor travel in Europe, hotels, meals, 


-| sightseeing included. Ask for book of 200 tours. 
70 days, 9 countries, 6,000 miles by motor, $860. 


TRAVEL GUILD, IN¢.. 
521 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 180 N.Michigan, CHICAGO 
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fessor, Arctic explorer, discoverer of ‘ Lawrenceof Arabia"; 
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to Europe during the War; accompanied the Prince of 
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Who'll Be the Next First Lady? 


HE elephant and the donkey are being 

groomed for next fall’s big Presidential 
derby. The loyal partizans of the various 
booms wax eloquent over the merits of 
potential standard-bearers. But that is 
only half the picture. 

The better halves of the soldiers in the 
Republican and Democratic armies are 
finding speculation as to the next First 
Lady a “‘sprightly”’ tea-table topic. It’s 
the better half, you might say, of the 
political arguments that daily grow more 
interesting. 

Whether Mrs. Hoover remains as mis- 
tress of the Executive Mansion, or whether 
she is followed by Mrs. Garner or Mrs. 
Roosevelt, or Mrs. Baker, or Mrs. Murray, 
“social life in the White House after the 
next election seems destined, at all events, 
to revolve around a happy wife—according 
to a writer on the woman’s page of the 
New York World-Telegram. Reading on 
of some of these possible First Ladies: 


There is Mrs. John Nance Garner, wife 
of the Speaker of the House, who has been 
secretary and chum of ‘“Jack’’ Garner 
ever since she married the Texas lawyer. 

Devotion to the white-haired and ruddy- 
faced Speaker is still the first concern of 
Mrs. Garner, whose shrewd and kindly 
blue eyes have been watching Washington 
society for years. 

In her office, which is directly below her 
husband’s, she still cooks an occasional 
dish of chile con carne for his lunch—cooks 
it because no one else has ever been able 
to season ‘‘chile’’ to suit the Garner taste. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is another 
possible White House mistress who be- 
lieves that a wife should help along her 
husband’s career. 

She has campaigned for her husband, 
always, however, leaving him free to make 
his own friends and keeping on the alert 
not to make enemies for him. 


Mas. GIFFORD PINCHOT, the writer tells 
us further, unlike the wives of other pos- 
sible candidates, has political aspirations 
of her own. For example: 


She ran for Congress a few years ago, 
and there are whispers that if her husband 
does not get the Republican nomination 
his wife may try to be America’s first 
woman President. 

Mrs. Pinchot is tall, slender, and red- 
haired. She has a flair for clothes. 

Mrs. Newton D. Baker, wife of the 
former Secretary of War, is one of the most 
socially talented of possible White House 
chatelaines, altho home life and her hus- 
band’s interests have been her principal 
preoccupations ever since the days when he 
was mayor of Cleveland and their children 
were small. 

Three other possible White House hos- 
tesses who have shunned the limelight, 
preferring to confine their activities to 
their children and their homes, are Mrs. 
Owen D. Young, Mrs. Alfred KE. Smith, and 
Mrs. Mary Alice Hearell Murray, wife of 
“* Alfalfa’’ Bill Murray. 

Then, of course, there is Lou Henry 
Hoover, the present First Lady, whose ad- 
ventures have taken her around the y orld. 
She likes children, fun, animals, long hikes, 
yachting, motoring, and pictures. 
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Make This Test Tonight! 


Eat what you like at your 
evening mealand drink your 
favorite coffee—real coffee. 
After your meal or at bed- 
time, munch three or four 
Tums. See how Tums pre- 
vent and relieve that fussy 
stomach — acid indigestion 
—and allow you a night of 
refreshing sleep. 


lf Coffee Keeps 
You Awake 


Sust Lata bew Delicious TUMS§"” 


OST sleepless nights are caused by fussy stomachs— 

acid indigestion. Many times you are not even aware 
of this condition, but pressure on vital organs, gassy full- 
ness and uneasiness torment the nerves, keeping you awake 
and restless. Awakening at frequent intervals, dreaming, 
tossing in bed are often the results of this condition. It is 
so easy to prevent and relieve these conditions quickly and 
pleasantly—just eat three or four Tums. 

Tums—a delightful new antacid mint—counteract acid, 
dispel gas. You will be surprised how much better you sleep 
by eating them after your evening meal. If you are like 
many other people you will find you can drink real coffee 
with no bad after-effects. If you suffer with acid indiges- 
tion, heartburn, sour stomach or gas at any time, you will 
find quick relief in Tums. Eat three or four just like candy 
—after meals or whenever you are distressed. They come 
in rolls, handy to carry in pocket or purse. Learn how you 
can eat and smoke what you like and drink coffee 
or tea without upset stomach. Get a roll of Tums 
at any drug store today—only 10 cents. 


GET 2 ROLLS FREE 


Thousands of people are buying Tums 
in the convenient $1.00 box containing 
twelve rolls, thus getting two rolls free. 


Even if you have a 
FUSSY STOMACH 


You can now eat a real 
meal without suffering 
with Acid Indigestion, 
Heartburn, Gas—just 
eat a few TUMS— Quick, 
Sure relief—only 10 cents. 


TUMS ARE ANTACID... NOT A LAXATIVE. For a laxative, use the 
safe, dependable Vegetable corrective NR (NATURE’S REMEDY). Only 25c. 


P.S. Sweeten the Stomach and You Sweeten the Breath 


INVESTMENTS 


AND FINANCE 


Motordom’s Spring Drive for Prosperity 


N THE WAR-PATH! 
That’s where the automobile industry is this spring, 
leading the fight against depression, with a great chorus 
of editorial applause roaring up from every city in the land. 

‘““Whatever power lies with man to reverse the psychology 
of fear and the contraction of public buying by appeals to the 
eye, ear, and nose, and, in some instances, to the palate,’ has, in 
the words of a Chicago Journal of Commerce writer, been demon- 
strated by leading automobile manufacturers in recent days. 
The great campaign of exhibitions, advertising, publicity, 
bargain prices, is led by General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler with 
all the smaller units of the in- 

dustry doing their share. 
This drive by concerns which 
represent 26 per cent. of the 
industry of the country should, 
in the Atlanta Constitution’s 
people 
lethargy. 


opinion, awaken our 
from their 
“Tf the man who has money 
does not buy a ear it will not 
be the fault of the automobile 
manufacturers,’’ remarks The 
(Chicago). Cer- 
tainly, says the Syracuse Post- 
Standard, this is ‘‘putting a 
wallop in business.” To-day, 
declares the St. Paul 
‘the industry is 
making bid for 


dollar 


Economist 


News, 
motor-car 
its greatest 
public favor, and upon its suec- 
cess may well depend the spur 
to industrial activity which 
means the beginning of the end 
of the depression.’’ Here, says 

the Boston News Bureau, “‘is a joint appeal and assurance 
directed toward what has been a timid and apathetie public; 
it is framed and timed by master marketers in each case.” And 
such quotation might go on indefinitely. 

In Detroit, writes Chris Sinsabaugh to the New York Times, 
a great change is taking place; ‘‘the automobile industry has 
begun to move at a feverish pace reminiscent of those climactic 
days of 1929.” 

Readers now, of course, know all about the Ford program 
with the new eight-cylinder ear selling down in the same price 
class with the cheapest fours and sixes. They know about the 
great General Motors exhibition in fifty-five cities, and the price 
euts on the They all about 
Chrysler’s improved Plymouth. And, incidentally, the two 
lord cars, the Plymouth, and the Chevrolet are the principal 


low-price Chevrolet. know 


contenders for the mass motor market in 1932. Now, says the 
Detroit writer just quoted, ‘the fight is out in the open; and what 


a fight Detroit knows it will be!” 


rene close behind come the others—Studebaker, with its 
“Call of the Open Road Week” and its slogan, ‘‘A New ear is a 
badge of honor,”’ and special advertising by radio and the printed 
word, by such firms as Packard, Hudson, Nash, Auburn, Graham- 
Paige, Hupmobile, Willys-Overland, Reo, and the rest. 

All over the country other trades are cooperating, giving space 
to automobile displays, and bankers and brokers commend the 
enterprise of the great motor magnates, 


Let us hear from President Hoover: 


The motor manufacturing companies have all launched their 
spring models. There is nothing that provides wide-spread em- 
ployment more than automobile construction. 
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Kyvery person 


Bi 


Nothing Like a Good Push to Start a Reluctant Motor 
—Spencer in the Omaha ‘‘World-Herald.”’ 


contemplating buying a new car this year can make a real con- 
tribution to employment by putting in his order now, even tho 
he does not take immediate delivery. 


Representine the whole motor industry, Vice-President Alfred 
Reeves of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, says: 


There has been too great readiness to accept things as they are, 
and too much hesitation by people with money to spend it for 
things they need. Many of those able to buy are fast realizing 
that the shabby suit and antiquated automobile in their case are 
badges of stupidity rather than badges of honor. , 


Henry Ford, who speaks of himself as “just one concern 
doing our best to start busi- 
ness under present condi- 
tions,’? declares his belief 
that ‘‘there is field enough for 
any article worth the money.” 
It seems to Mr. Ford ‘‘a waste 
of time to have to urge people 
to buy in this country,” and 
that the manufacturer’s busi- 
ness ‘‘is to make something 
so good at a price so low that 
they can not help buying.” 

The great General Motors 
program of — simultaneous 
exhibits in the chief cities of 
the country is characterized 
by President Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., as ‘‘a direct and 
ageressive attack upon exist- 
ing psychology.” Mr. Sloan 
thinks that too many people 
have been preferring ‘‘to wait 
for miracles to happen, and do 
nothing.”” In his opinion it is 
this state of mind which has prolonged our present economic 
uncertainty. And ‘‘when it changes we are bound to start up- 
ward.” The General Motors program is declared to be ‘‘con- 
clusive evidence of the faith we have in the future of business.’’ 
As Mr. Sloan concluded this press interview: 


Zt O14 


The United States is distinetly fortunate. We have plants 
which are better equipped and more up to date than those of 
any other nation, and which are ready to produce. We have the 
raw materials which go into that production. We have millions 
of intelligent and industrious men and women who want to work 
and provide for themselves and their dependents. The principal 
problem is to put these various elements together. A change in 
psychology should accomplish much. My company is doing its 
share toward the return of prosperity. 


ye Walter P. Chrysler in offering his new Plymouth: ‘It is 
my opinion that the automobile industry as a whole has never 
offered such values to the public.” 

Wall Street is naturally interested. A statement from M. J. 
Meehan & Company is quoted in The Wall Street Journal: 


All industry is so interrelated that improvement in one line 
quickly spreads to others. In the absence of new products or 
activities, reliance must be put on replacement demand as con- 
sumers’ stocks wear out. Shoes and textiles have already shown 
an upturn but the total dollar amount of the output of these 
industries is inadequate to turn decisively the general situation. 

The motor industry holds out more promise. As an example 
of the possible replacement demand, there is the estimate that at 
least 3,250,000 old Ford Model T ears are still in service. None 
are less than five years old, and the average is at least seven or 
eight. Other cars now in service are so worn out that the upkeep 
isas great as the cost of replacement with a newer car. The 
motor industry affects a large number of people. It uses large 
quantities of steel, copper, nickel, rubber, and other materials, 


Tyoa3e2. 


Seria F IG , 
and involves substantial freight trans- 
portation. 

Some of the buying that would normally 
3 already have taken place has been deferred 
until the purchasers could see what the 
Ford models had to offer. With the actual 
public presentation of the new models that 
retarding element has been removed. 
General Motors and Chrysler are conduct- 
ing a vigorous sales campaign. Other 
manufacturers are joining the movement. 
A successful outcome would provide a very 
definite stimulus to business activity. 


rose of us who are confused and 
deprest by the news from the financial 
markets are asked by the Baltimore Sun 

_ to turn their gaze to the automobile indus- 
try: 


; There you will find people who object to 
curling up and stagnating. They are out 
to do business and they are fighting, eyes 
front. 

It means a great deal in immediate 
effects. An automobile industry getting 
back on its feet tells of a steel industry that 
will look better to-morrow, and of a whole 
train of industries that work in raw ma- 

terials. An automobile industry getting 

back on its feet means a transportation 
industry that will look better to-morrow. 
It means better rental for showrooms and 
activity in the use of money that has been 
idle. It means employment all down the 
line, from the place where iron is dug and 
wood is cut to the place where a salesman 
points to the signature line on a contract. 

But beyond all that, an automobile in- 
dustry fighting in the old way is one of the 
best cures for the defeatist spirit that has 
been abroad. 


The 1932 automobiles, all things con- 

| sidered, are about 30 per cent. cheaper 

than cars have ever been before, according 

to the estimate of B. G. Koether, a General 

“Motors official, quoted in the Detroit Free 
Press. He says more: 


Not only are price levels at their lowest 
ebb, but the chances are that to-day’s 
models will ‘‘stay modern”’ longer than 
any that have been produced in the past. 

_ .Manufacturers have put into the new cars 
improvements that have been developing 
for years. They have literally “‘shot the 
bolt”’ this year, incorporating in the new 
ears every convenience and comfort that 
would make the car more desirable and, 
- therefore, more salable. 


Waar are the facts in the business situa- 
tion which convince the motor magnates 
that now is the time for a great sales drive? 
These, says the Detroit News, are the 
signs they have read: 


The determination of Congress to bal- 
ance the budget. The end of bank failures, 
and the growing release of deposits in 
banks that have closed. The fact that the 
eredit facilities provided under government 
auspices to insure banking stability have 
proved more than sufficient for the purpose. 
The business revival in England. The 
international cooperation for the stability 
of Europe. The return of spring, with all 
that it implies in outdoor activity. The 
indications that prices have reached bot- 
tom, and should now improve. These are 
some of the signs; and the motor industry, 
the first to lead the way to recovery in 1921, 
is bent on being in the van in the recovery 
of 1932. 
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Since all NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES ate tep- 


NOTICE 


resented by bearer certificates, direct communica- 
tion with holders is impossible. This notice is de- 
signed to reach holders of the original issue of 
NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES who for any reason 


have failed to receive the following information 
from their investment dealers. 


HOLDERS OF NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES, 1953 
(Original Issue) are entitled to a special preferential basis for exchang- 
ing their holdings through authorized dealers for the new issue, NORTH 
AMERICAN TRUST SHARES, 1955 (Maximum Cumulation Type) and/or 
NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES, 1956 (Maximum Distribution Type). 


EXCHANGE WARRANTS 


Exchange Warrants evidencing the right to this preferential basis, together 
with complete information, are available without cost to holders of the 
Original Issue from any of the 1,600 investment houses and banks 
authorized to distribute NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES, 


EXPIRATION DATE OF WARRANTS: MAY 15, 1932 


Names of local authorized dealers will be supplied any holder of 
NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES 071 request. 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INCORPORATED 
63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


You Cannot Hiclp 


Learning a 


Foreign Language THIS WAY 


F YOU can sit down in a big easy- 

chair in the quiet of your own home, 
relax yourself for a few minutes each 
day, whenever you have spare time and 
wholly at your own convenience—if you 
can listen and read—you can learn to 
speak fluently French, Spanish, Italian 
or German in a surprizingly short time. 
In fact from the very first lesson you 
begin to speak and read the language 
you wish to know. 


Astonishing ? 


Thousands have quickly accomplished truly re- 
markable results with the famed Language Phone 
Method, approved by educators, linguists, the 


clergy, those who travel extensively—by men 


and women in every walk of life. SOCAN YOU. 


FRE 


Educational and explanatory—36 pages of de- 
scription and illustrations entitled “Listening in 
on the Language Phone.” Just sign and mail the 
coupon below. No agents will call. 


Interesting, Illustrated Treatise 
on learning Foreign Languages 


me em ee es ee ee 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY Dept. 1387 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Send me, FREER, a copy of ‘Listening in on the 
Language Phone,” 
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BANISHES 
HARD WORK 


a : 


Ii Beats Everything 


MIXMASTER 


TheMasterFood Mixer 


Mashes and whips potatoes, turnips, squash— 
mixes meat loaf, fruit cake—whips cream, 
icings—beats eggs, batters—juices oranges, 
lemons—blends mayonnaise—mixes drinks. 


Fie You won’t wish for “extra help” with a 
Mixmaster in your kitchen. It does the 
work for you—so quickly and so much 
better you'll be amazed. 

ay, Mixmaster is the powerful, sturdy, 
VJ EASY-TO-USE food mixer. It goes to 
work instantly without bothersome ad- 
justing—requires no holding or turning 
upside down to at any time. You get just twice as much 
use this juicer. done because Mixmaster leaves you free 
for other things. No more messy hands, clutter of 
dirty dishes, aching arms and wrists. It’s the perfect 
electric helpmate. The beautiful opaque green bowls 
turn themselves, and the juicer fits on top of the 
motor—it’s always ready. An automatic salad oil 
dripper blends perfect mayonnaise. The 
powerful 4-speed motor is master of 
every mixing task. 

This marvel of convenience costs only 
$18.75—an amazing new low price. 
(Denver west $19.50.) See it at your 
electric light company or dealer’s. If 
not there, write Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Co., 5513 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago. 42 
years making qualily products. 


MIXMASTER 


No need to 
turn motor 


Motor tilts 
back—remove 
or replace a 

bowl at any 

time 


is one of 


EST ELECTRIC APPLIANCES MADE 
ee 


TALL STORIES 


By LOWELL THOMAS 
{Radio Voice of The Literary Digest} 


Fish stories, mosquito stories, snake stories, hunting 
stories, stories about the weather, and nature stories— 
“whoppers" all. ‘Vhere never was a volume like it! 
Lovers of exaggeration will chortle with glee to see it. Average 
liars will hide their heads in shame. Read it and rejoice! ’’— 
says the Birmingham News. Illustrated by Herb Roth. 
Cloth bound, $1.60; by mail, $1.64. 


All bookstores, or the publishers, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


DPSYLLIUM 
y SEED 


416 Ibs. White Indian 


3 Ibs. Black French 


Cleanest—Purest. Satisfaction 
uaranteed or money refunded. 
Sent postpald east of Mississippi on receipt 
of payment—elsewhere in U. 8. add Se per Ib, 

PSYLLIUM PACKING CO. 
Dept D, 145 Hudson St., New York, N, Y. 


THE LITERARY DiGiat 


Shorter Sermons and More 
Worship 


(Continued from page 22) 

But if these times require shorter ser- 
mons, they require, the 
Schenectady Union Star, no less than in 
frontier days, sermons filled with fire and 


too, cautions 


foree and conviction. 

‘““We do not recall a period in a century 
of history,” says The Union Star, ‘‘ when 
preachers ought to be more positive for 
righteousness, when the morals of the 
nation required more toning up, when 
crime was so rampant, and when respect- 
able citizens have sat so complacently by, 
either too weak or too indifferent to do 
anything about it; and from all sides we 
hear the warning that, unless something is 
done, the country is doomed. Preachers 
may seek brevity, but they must not 
sacrifice power and fearless directness.” 


The Jew as the Villain of the 
Christian Drama 


EWS are “‘the villains of the drama of 
Salvation.” 

And to the réle they played in the 
tragedy leading to Golgotha, says H. M. 
Kallen, a Jewish writer, is owing all the 
persecution under which they have suf- 
fered. He believes that only a revision of 
Christian doctrine can put a stop to anti- 
Jewish prejudice. 

The theory has been rejected by Chris- 
tian writers, and a Roman Catholic an- 
swers Mr. Kallen, who is a member of the 
faculty of the New School for Social Re- 
search, editor of the works of William 
James, and the author of several books, 
among them, ‘‘Why Religion?”’ 

“Christianity and anti-Semitism,” writes 
Mr. Kallen in Opinion, a journal of Jewish 
life and letters, ‘“‘imply each other. <Anti- 
Semitism is involved by the doctrine and 
discipline of the Christian system.’ He is 
addressing himself to the Protestant mes- 
sage of Christmas, 1931, urging upon Chris- 
tians “the cultivation of 
understanding, appreciation, and good-will 
toward the Jewish people, to whom we 
owe so much,” and ‘‘the removal of anti- 
Jewish prejudices and their consequences.” 

“To reject and to condemn anti-Semi- 
tism requires a transmutation and revalu- 
ation of Christian attitudes and teaching,’’ 
maintains Mr. Kallen: 


everywhere 


For these impose anti-Semitism, because 
of the status they assign the Jews in the 
mystery of the redemption. Jewry is 
given a central and devilish réle in this 
mystery; and the Christian generations 
first learn about Jews and Jewry as the 
enactors of this role. ... 

The Gospel in which they so figure [as 
villains] was carried to the farthermost 
corner of the Huropean world. It beeame 
a part of the cultural inheritance of all the 
races of Europe, imparted equally to peer 
and to peasant. Nowhere in Europe 
could there be a village to whose inhabitants 
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the word Jew did not denote the Rejected 
People who had once been chosen, who had 
denied the Saviour and crucified Him, 
who were thus the enemies of God and of 
mankind. 


Ai cxnowispanne “the graciousness and 
generosity of the aspiration’’ of the Christ- 
mas message, ‘“‘one awaits with consider- 
able curiosity,” says Mr. Kallen, “‘the 
publication of the specific program which 
will enact it into a fact.” 

“But it is not true that the Jew, as such, 
is the ‘villain’ in the Christian drama,” 
replied one who signs himself ‘‘The Pil- 
grim’’ in America, Roman Catholic weekly. 
“The Gospel story clearly distinguishes 
between the political leaders of the Jewish 
nation, at the time of Christ, who misled 
the populace, and the people themselves.” 

Repeating his discussion of the same 
point with Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, who 
also demanded that the Gospels be revised, 
The Pilgrim continues: 


Is, however, the Rabbi or any one else 
obliged to admit that if the facts of Christ’s 
life and death, as recorded in the Gospels, 
are true, then the ‘‘full moral guilt for the 
worst crime in history falls squarely on the 
Jewish people’’? 

The Gospel account does not confine the 
blame of Christ’s death to the Jews. It is 
shared by the Roman Government, as 
represented by Pontius Pilate, who is by 
no means depicted therein, as Rabbi Bern- 
stein seems to think, as ‘‘so innocent, so 
gentle, and so just.’’ ‘‘Suffered under 
Pontius Pilate’’ is an article of the Chris- 
tian creed. Christ was put to death by the 
world of His day. 

The Jewish people are shown as a kindly 
enough crowd—witness the events of Palm 
Sunday. But they were misled and in- 
spired with fanaticism by their leaders as 
the youth of Soviet Russia are thus in- 
spired to-day. 

They were exonerated from a full share 
in the formal guilt of their leaders by the 
express words of Jesus Christ, when He 
exclaimed: ‘‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do!” 


Wa are reminded that ‘‘the Gospel en- 
shrines Nicodemus and Joseph of Arima- 
thea along with its Annas and Caiaphas; and 
Christian hands have passed down through 
the ages the glories of the Jewish race.” 
Observing that another Jewish rabbi has 
said that ‘‘the distinguishing mark of the 
Jews and Judaism to-day is neither racial 
nor national, but religious,” The Pilgrim 
concludes his reply to Mr. Kallen: 


Under the religious scheme of things, 
Jew and Christian agree that the Jewish 
people are somehow, in some way, part of 
a great Divinely planned destiny, tho they 
differ as to the Jew’s relation to it. Such 
an idea Mr. Kallen would appear to wish 
to break down altogether. 

But if he does, if the Jew is reduced to 
being a mere biological, evolutionary 
phenomenon, how does he remain a Jew 
at all? Purely racial origins are as flimsy 
as the astrologer’s horoscopes. Christianity 
attaches the note of tragedy to the Jewish 
people, but at least in its belief it keeps 
them a Jewish people. And I think that 
even Mr. Kalien would agree that it is 
better to be regarded by some persons as 
a bit tragic, than not to exist at all. 


Perle 6, 1-932 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of words for this column 
the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary is consulted ag arbiter. 


Readers who require immediate attention will 


receive it if they enclose a 


stamped return envelop. No notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


Standard English Words: — To Numerous 

ORRESPONDENTS.—This phrase was defined 
clearly in the issue of Tue Lirprary Dicesr for 
March 12, 1932, and the Lexicographer has noth- 
ing to add to the definition then printed. Com- 
petitors in word-building contests are reminded 
that obsolete words are words gone out of use, 
and therefore, in a state of decay which forbids 
their being considered part of the living language. 
To prevent discredit projectors of word compe- 
titions should issue rules, and explanations of 
the terms they use, before they launch such 
competitions. 


affianced, betrothed.—‘'F. L.,’’ Los Angeles, 
Calif.—The use of afianced and betrothed as nouns 
has the sanction of speech among the plain people. 
Grammarians explain the use as standing for the 
phrase ‘‘promise in marriage,’’ and so one’s 
affianced or betrothed is a person who has promised 
to marry one. Many persons overlook the fact 
that nouns are sometimes used as adjectives and 
adjectives as nouns in English. Under betrothed, 
the dictionary says: ‘‘Sometimes used as a 
substantive.’ Sir Walter Scott wrote a novel 
which he called ‘‘The Betrothed.’’ 


bad English.—‘‘H. W.S.,’’ Towners, N. Y.— 
It is good Kinglish to say ‘‘ bad English.’’ The use of 
bad in this construction dates from 1688, and has 
been continuous down to our own time. Bad in 
this sense means “incorrect or faulty.’’ 


Belsnickel.—‘‘T. K. L.,’’ New Bloomfield, Pa. 
—This is the correct spelling of the term to which 
pou refer. The word belongs to the Pennsylvania- 

utch dialect, and means St. Nicholas or Santa 
Claus. Its origin is found in the German pelz, 
*furred coat,’’ and Nickel, from Nikolaus. 


can, may.—‘‘V. S.,’’ Brooklyn, N. Y.—Can 
is often misused for may. Can always refers to 
some form of possibility. An armed guard may say, 
““You can not pass,’ since he has physical power 
to prevent; hence the question, ‘‘Can I pass the 
guard?’’ is perfectly natural. But, where simple 
po ussion is required, may should be used. *‘ May 

(not can I) use your ruler?”’ 


careen (to), career (to);innings, pry.—“B. F. 
C.,’’ Kingston, Jamaica.—(1) While to careen and 
to career are widely different in basic meaning and 
in derivation, there is one accepted sense of the 
former that may justify its usage other than as a 
strictly nautical term. Lew Wallace, a discrimi- 
nating writer, in Ben Hur, spoke of ‘‘the broad 
careen”’ of camels, by which he meant a rocking, 
sidelong movement, as a boat might conceivably 
do in taking short tacks, careening from side to 
side. Hence, by extension, a car may be said to 
careen down the road when, through wild driving, 
or to avoid pot-holes, the car attains a rocking, 
sidelong motion. But, in that sense, careen does 
not at all displace career, for if a car careers down 
the road, it would be moving ‘‘at high speed with 
a free and headlong motion.”’ 

(2) There seems to have been an American 
aversion to the use of the plural form innings, 
either in the political sense or in the baseball 
vernacular, when employed as a singular dating 
back some forty or fifty years. The British may, 
and do, speak of an innings in cricket or in party 
politics, meaning the side in possession of the bat 
or the party in power; but in the United States, 
the s is invariably dropped—an inning—when 


baseball is the topic, and generally dropped, tho. 


not invariably, in discussing political parties. In 
ll probability the singular spelling in baseball 
Bose and became established through ignorance, 
and has tended to supplant the previously estab- 
lished innings in the political sense. : 

(3) Neither pry nor prize (prise), as applied to 
leverage, has met the unqualified indorsement of 
lexicographers on either side of the Atlantic, 
whéther as a verb ora noun. The English brother- 
hood prefer prize, with prise as second choice, 
but qualify it as dialectical. The Americans have 
used pry for more than a century, tho they still 
admit it to be a colloquialism. The derivation 
is unknown, but the word was in use in the 14th 
century, spelled prise. 


come forward.—‘J. T.,’’ Brooklyn, N. Y.,— 
This expression should not be used as synony- 
mous with reach. ‘‘Come forward”’ is an im- 
perative order, as of a teacher to a pupil whom 
she wishes to step forward. Say, rather, ‘‘ Will 
you please mail your check so that it will reach 
us by, etc.?”’ 


dietitian.—‘‘T. L. M.,’’ Wynantskill, N. Y.— 
This form was introduced by Joseph Worcester 
in his dictionary in 1846. The form dictician is 
based on the analogy of physician, politician, and 
is etymologically correct, but the modern Ameri- 
can school favors dietitian. The original term was 
dielist, introduced in 1607. 


Faneuil.—‘‘F. A. R. B.,’’ East Orange, N. J.— 
The name of the builder of ‘‘ the cradle of liberty”’ 
in Boston is pronounced fan’l (@ as in fat) or 
fun'l (uw as in but). 


in, on.—‘“J. J. H.,’’ Burlingame, Calif.—One 
may cross the ocean either in the Leviathan or on 
it, depending as to whether one views the passage 
within the vessel or upon its surface. A man 
serves in the navy and on a vessel. 


locus.—‘‘W. D. O’R..,’’ St. Albans, L. I.. N. Y 
—The plural form of the Latin word locus may be 
loci or loca. Loci designates single places, while 
loca designates places connected with each other, 
as a country or region. The Anglicized meaning 
of this word, in the plural number, has been 
restricted to the Latin meaning of the plural form 
loci, which is the only form recorded in the 
English language since 1727. 


mad.—** G. H. H.,’’ Houston, Tex.—//ad is used 
for ‘angry ” by the careless or the indifferent, and 
is a colloquialism not in vogue among persons who 
use refined diction. Mad may, however, be used 
correctly to designate a condition of overmastering 
emotion, intense excitement, or infatuation due 
to grief, terror, or jealousy; as mad with grief; 
mad with terror. Formerly used correctly as a 
Synonym for “‘angry,’’ it is now used only col- 
loquially in this sense. A/Zad, in the present day, 
denotes a species of insanity. ‘ 


muchly.—'‘O. M. W..,”’ Crisfield, Md.—In the 
sentence submitted, ‘‘He was muchly concerned,” 
this form is obsolete or slang in modern use. 
Muchly has been correctly used for ‘‘chiefly,’’ as, 

I took the place muchly for its water-power.”’ 
It is used now only humorously. 


number: cardinal or ordinal; she.—‘‘J. F.,”’ 
New York City.—(1) In regard to the use of the 
ordinal or cardinal number in letter dates, the 
modern tendency is to be brief. Banks go out of 
their way in drafting checks and notes to omit 
the connectives, and so instead of our getting 

five thousand three hundred and sixty dollars,” 
we get ‘‘five thousand three hundred sixty dol- 
lars.”’ _If this practise is approved in commercial 
establishments, then the use of cardinal numbers 
is to be preferred over ordinal numbers. There is 
no rule about it. It is a matter of style generally 
dictated by the office, and followed by employees 
according to regulation. In England the ordinal 
numbers are preferred, and so March 1st is met 
far more frequently than March 1. 

(2) The pronoun she is invariably used instead 
of it, when referring to inanimate articles, merely 
because the female sex is conventionally attributed 
to the thing to which it is applied. This conven- 
tional use has been applied to a ship or boat, a 
cannon, carriage, gun, tool, or other utensil, and 
occasionally even to other things. The practise is 
very old, and may be said to date from the 14th 
century. In the dialect of Lincolnshire. the 
feminine pronouns she and her have been used for 
such things as church-bells, ovens, pianos, etc. 
Abstractions personified as feminine include the 
soul, the city, the church, the country, the army, 
the state, etc. Neutral objects considered as 
feminine include the moon, the planets that are 
named after the goddesses, rivers, the sea, trees, 
etc. The use appears to have arisen out of dialect 
speech and is arbitrary. 


or, nor.—‘‘L. G. K.,’’ Richmond, Va.—‘‘ The 
conjunction neither must take as its correlative 
nor; when not is used, either or or nor may follow, 
but with difference of meaning, nor being more 
strongly adversative; as, Will he not come or 
send (one or the other)? but, Will he not come 
nor send (and not even send)?’’—Dr. James C. 
Fernald, English Grammar Simplified. In the 
example submitted, ‘‘Do not fold nor mutilate,”’ 
is the correct form. 


privacy.—‘‘J. A.,’’ New York City.—The cor- 
rect pronunciation is prai’va-si—ai as in aisle, 
a as in final, i as in habit. Sheridan (1780), 
Elphinston (1786), Scott (1797), and Knowles 
(1835) recorded the pronunciation priv’a-si (first 7 
as in hit, a as in final, second 7 as in habit). This 
Irish and Scottish usage, while occasionally heard 
in England, remains unrecorded by British lexi- 
cographers or orthoepists. Bailey (1732), Johnson 
(1755), Buchanan (1757), Fenning (1760), Entick 
(1764), Johnston (1764), Kanrick (1773), Ash 
(1775), Perry (1777), Walker (1791), Jones (1798), 
Fulton & Knight (1802), Enfield (1807), Jameson 
(1827), Smart (1840), Craig (1844), Wright (1855), 
Hunter (£ncyclopedic, 1879-88), Ogilvie and 
Annandale (1884), Stormonth (1885), and Mur- 
ray (1909), all indicated prai’va-si as the correct 
pronunciation. - 


psyllium.—‘‘F. B.,’”’ Artesia, Calif—The term 
psyllium is not new, but its usage in English- 
speaking countries has but recently been estab- 
lished. The botanical name is psyllium plantago. 
It is a plantain native to Asiatic Turkey, and its 
seed, about the size of flaxseed and with somewhat 
similar properties, is the psyllium now being sold 
by druggists. Used medicinally, it is claimed to be 
a mild laxative. 


tinker’s dam.—‘‘C. H.,’”’ New York City.— 
The origin of this expression, as given by _ Sir 
James A. H. Murray in his ‘‘A New English Dic- 
tionary,” is: ‘‘ Not to care, or be worth, a tinker’s 
curse or damn, an intensification of the earlier 
‘not to care, or be worth a curse or damn,’ with 
reference to the reputed addiction of tinkers to 
profane swearing. ‘Not to care a straw’ is simi- 
larly intensified. A tinker’s dam is a wall of 
dough raised around a place which a plumber 
desires to flood with a coat of solder. The material 
ean be used but once; being consequently thrown 
away as worthless, it has passed into a proverb, 
usually involving the wrong spelling of the other- 
wise innocent word ‘dam.’”’ 
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Following the Gleam 


ROM life to Life they pass, 

following the gleam into 

realms of everlasting light. 
Not then, for them, but for the com- 
fort of those who remain, are those 
tender ministrations that mark the 
end of every earthly pilgrimage. 


It is for this reason that in every 
community at least one funeral di- 
rector is prepared to relieve sorrow 
of harrowing detail by providing 
for casket and contents the perman- 
ent protection of the 


GALION 


RYPTORIUM 


THE UNDER-GROUND MAUSOLEUM 


Secure beyond the touch of water, 
earth and living organisms, that 
which reposes within the impervi- 
ous walls of the Cryptorium re- 
mains inviolate, free from every ex- 
ternal agency of change, beyond the 
life-time of those whose loving fore- 
thought provided this enduring 
sanctuary. 


And to protection the Cryptorium 
adds the consolation of loveliness. 
Its inner surface is of golden bronze; 
its outer walls and dome are har- 
monious alike to the architectural 
design and the color of the casket or 
deeply embossed in exquisite tracer- 
ies of gold, silver, copper, green or 
orchid bronze. Yet the cost is but 
little greater than that of an ordin- 
ary receptacle that is neither beauti- 
ful nor secure. 


Mail the Coupon for this Book 
It explains how Cryp- 


torium interment protects 
as completely and posi- 
tively as mausoleum em- 
placement above ground. 
It should be read by the 
person who makes the de- 
cisions at times of family 
crisis. Write for your copy. 


THE GALION METALLIC VAULT CO. 
Dept. LD, Galion, O. 


Please send acopy of the book referred to in the Literary 
Digest, April 16, 1932. 


THE SPICE OF LIFL 


April Divorce—Court case reported from 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. 
RAYNE vs. FAIRWEATHER. 


—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Touch Wood! — 
And now we hear the people say 
That winter’s gone and lost its way. 
If so, I hope that lost ’twill stay 
And not come raging round in May. 
—Portland Express. 


Down With It!—Srreet Orator—‘‘We 
must get rid of radicalism, Socialism, 
Bolshevism, Communism, and Anarchism.” 

Voice From THE Crowp—‘‘And while 
we're about it, why not throw in rheuma- 
tism?’?— The Christian 
Register. 


Stalling Each Other. 
—Francre — ‘‘I haven't 
the courage to tell your 
father of my debts.” 

FrancEE—‘‘Whatcow- 
ards youmenare! Father 
hasn’t the courage to tell 
you of his.’”—Nagel Lus- 
tige Welt. 


Now I Lay Me Down 
to Sleep. —Dorothy, at- 
tending the Episcopal 
Church for the first time, 
was surprized to see the 
people about her kneel 
suddenly. Turning to her 
mother she asked what 
they were going to do. 

“Hush, darling,’ whispered ‘mother, 
“they are going to say their prayers.” 

“What! with all their clothes on?” said 
Dorothy.—Boston Transcript. 


Foul Weather Warnings.—‘‘ Hiram,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Corntossel, ‘‘ that candidate 
you don’t like is coming up the road. 
What’ll I say if he wants to kiss the chil- 
dren?” 

“Don’t say anything. Just call ’em back 
to the kitchen and give ’em plenty of bread 
and butter and molasses.’””—Washington 
Evening Star. 


Havana or Pure Cabbage.—On the first 
night of a new production, Oscar Hammer- 
stein was heard to observe that a play is 
like a cigar. 

““How’s that?” asked a friend. 

“Well,” was the ex-cigarmaker’s expla- 
nation, “‘if it’s good, everybody wants a 
box, if it’s bad, no amount of puffing will 
make it draw.”—New York Morning Tele- 
graph. 


Perfect Vere de Vere.—Mrs. Man- 
NERLY (to her little daughter, who has just 
returned from tea with friends)—‘‘I hope 
you said ‘No, thank you’ oftener than 
‘Yes, thank you.’”’ 

Mapsrir—‘Yes, I did. I hadn’t been 
eating more’n half an hour before they 
began saying, ‘Don’t you think you’ve 
eaten enough?’ ‘Aren’t you afraid you’ll 
make yourself ill?’ And I said: ‘No, thank 
you,’ every time.”—Hwumor (Australia). 
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Substitute for Cash. — 
Contentment is better 
Than riches, they say, 
Oh, would that our grocer 
Would take it as pay. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Got His Number.—The bus was full 
but a large lady elbowed her way in. 

Lapy—‘‘ Two tickets, please. One for 
me and one for my husband outside.”’ 

Conpucror—‘‘Can’t your husband get 
his own ticket. How am I to know which 


DEE 


is your husband? 
Lapy—‘‘ Impudence! 
to the company.” 
Conpuctor—‘Calm yourself, madam. 
I ean imagine what your husband is like.” 
—Die Woche im Bild (Olten). 


I shall complain 
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“Smash-up?”’ 
“‘No—souvenir collectors!’’ —“Judge,” 


Wishes He Had Buried It.—CiLizntT— 
““T know the evidence is strongly against 
my innocence, but I have $50,000 to fight 
the case.”’ 

Lawyrr—‘‘As your attorney, I assure 
you that you’ll never go to prison with that 
amount of money.” 

And he didn’t, he went there broke.— 
Capper’s Weekly. 


Oldest Inhabitants.— ¢ 


Oh, get the tar and feathers for 
Aunt Arabella Earl; 
She raves about the blizzards that 
She lived through when a girl. 
—New York Sun. 


A fence-rail ride for Uncle Si 
Who constantly gives tongue 
About the snowdrifts house-top high 
He saw when he was young. 
—Boston Transcript. 


Question of Pedigree.—Sam _ Riddle’s 
pet topie of conversation is the remarkable 
success of Man o’ War’s sons and daughters. 
His dinner partner one evening was a 
young woman whose racing knowledge had 
been limited to a day or two at the course 
on some fashionable occasion. She listened 
attentively most of the evening to a re- 
counting of the glories and performances 
of Man 0’ War’s offspring. There was a lull 
and some one across the table asked her: 
“What do you think of disarmament?” 

“Why, I don’t know—is it by Man 0’ 
War, too?”’—New York Morning Telegraph. 
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Food for Gossip.—Position as house- 
peeker, companion to lady.—Terre Haute 
(Ind.) Star. : 


When a Feller Needs a Friend. — 


15TH CHILD IS BORN; 
DAD RUNS FOR SHERIFF 
—QOmaha World Herald. 


Bargain Day. — 
Witt Doomed to Die in Electrie Chair 
Electric Rates Cut $427,765. 
—Head-lines in the Indianapolis Star. 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


That’s Another Story.—Shortly after 
graduation, Dr. Arrow- 
smith marriesa pretty 
urse. Then one day he 
discovers an anecdote for 
a cattle disease.— Dayton | 
Daily Journal. 


Pass the Curling- 
irons.—Both the auto- 
i) Ry mobile and the truck was 
damaged badly. The 
police marceled at the | 
fact that nobody was in- 
jured.—Cincinnati Times 
Star. 
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Struck Speechless. — 
But the most serious 
condition exists in the 
Congress of the United 
States, where some small- 
sized men, with no 
thought in their willing 
to trardeeevtyhGDing. — Santa Barbara 
Press. 


Call the Doctor.— 
Nurse Losses ATHuEtr’s Foor 
—Cincinnati Post. 


* 


Contented Live Stock. — 
WANTED TO BUY 
Wanted—Car for a cow, also radio for 


a steer.—Bluefield (W. Va.) Daily Tele- | 
graph. 


India-Rubber Man, — 
ILLINOIS MAN PULLS 
NEEDLE FROM FOOT HE 
SWALLOWED 66 YEARS AGO 
—Greenville (Miss.) Daily Democrat Times. 


Would He Say It to Their Faces? — 
The town has grown considerably since 
Mr. Dewing was first made registrar. He 
can remember when there were slightly 
over seven hundred registered voters—all 
mean.—Arlington (Mass.) Advocate. 


Give Them Silver Axes. —Members of 
the local Volunteer Fire Department will 
sponsor a dance to help the emergency fund 
created by the firemen themselves and 
generous donations by citizens who appre- 
ciated the firemen’s promptness and un- 
necessary damage to household goods, ete. 
—Orting (Wash.) paper. 


